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It is a Pasolini who abandons himself to moments of true joy who, between 
June and August 1959, at the wheel of a Fiat 1100, travels the "long sandy 
road" from Ventimiglia to Palmi and then, pushed by a sort of "delicious 
obsession", up to the southernmost Sicilian municipality, to finally go up 
the eastern coast and arrive in Trieste. In La Spezia, from where he leaves 
for San Terenzo and Lerici, he feels that one of the most beautiful Sundays 
of his life is about to begin; in Livorno, he would never leave "the 
enormous seafront, full of boys and sailors, free and happy"; and, finally, at 
Circeo: «My heart beats with joy, with impatience, with orgasm. Alone, 
with my thousand hundred and the whole South in front of me. The 
adventure begins." 

The magazine «Successo» commissioned him to travel, which will 
publish the reportage in three installments between July and September, and 
Pasolini, beach after beach, meets intellectual friends and well-known 
personalities, and lets himself be enchanted by the simple people of the 
most remote villages (a Portopalo «the people are all outside, and they are 
the most beautiful people in Italy, a very pure race, elegant, strong and 
sweet») and, carrying around his enthusiasm for discovery, his excited and 
at the same time acute gaze of a future director , notes glimpses and 
impressions so powerful as to give us a picture of the Italy of the time: an 
Italy in which the economic boom, only foreshadowed, is still unable to 
prevail over the happiness of Pasolini's dream of innocence. 
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THE BEACHES OF PASOLINI 
by Paolo Mauri 


The image that, whether he wanted it or not, Pasolini enclosed like a fly in 
amber is that of the intellectual corsair and Lutheran who tries, with the 
strength of his intelligence and his passion, to stop the world by preventing 
the homologation that would have removed from the perpetuation of a 
wonderful, if often dramatic, innocence. 

In reality Pasolini was looking for happiness. He had pursued it, as a 
poet, in the Friulian dialect in which words and things combined perfectly, 
giving him a sensation of completeness never achieved so fully again, and 
he had looked for it, as a writer, in the new world for him of the Roman 
villages where the boys, living as always on this side of history, recited their 
script with an absolute authenticity of which Pasolini was the spokesperson 
and almost priest. Then there was Accattone, the transport of the village no 
longer on the page but on the screen: real voices, real faces, without filters. 
Happiness was immersing oneself in those experiences, following the 
poetic inspiration and the flow of an incendiary eros, always ready to rise 
from its ashes. 

Vincenzo Cerami, who, as we know, was Pasolini's student at Ciampino 
middle school, remembered one of his "childish and tender gestures of 
happiness" when he saw Ragazzi di vita for the first time in a bookseller's 
window. 

Pasolini's dream, and it is a well-known story, clashed with old- 
bourgeois morality and culture interpreted differently by the Catholic right 
and the communist left in search of orthodox realism. There had been trials, 
tribunals and, no less harsh, the words of fellow intellectuals. Pasolini, 
however, grew among the public, excommunication after excommunication. 
He grew in pain and anger. This is why it makes a strange impression to 


meet a Pasolini traveling along the Italian coast in the year of grace 1959. 
Because he is a happy Pasolini. The commission for the trip came to him 
from the magazine «Successo», which will publish his reportage with 
photographs by Paolo di Paolo in three installments (on 4 July, 14 August 
and 5 September). Pasolini is thirty-seven years old and is now a famous 
intellectual. Ragazzi di vita (1955) was tried for obscenity and, with 
exculpatory witnesses Carlo Bo, Gianfranco Contini, Alberto Moravia and 
others, he was fully acquitted. In 1957 the poet Pasolini (Gramsci's Ashes) 
won the Viareggio together with Sandro Penna. In 1959 he published A 
Violent Life, which he had to purge in several places to avoid new problems 
for the publisher. He did not win the Strega and, almost as compensation, 
some prestigious friends (Ungaretti, Debenedetti, Bassani, Gadda and 
Moravia) awarded him the Crotone prize. It is at this juncture that the 
journey along the Italian beaches takes place, aboard a Millecento Fiat that 
the writer personally drives. 


It's June. It all begins on the border with France which passes, just beyond 
Ventimiglia, in the middle of the San Luigi river, which at that moment was 
completely dry. Above you can glimpse the Voronoff villa, about which 
Pasolini says nothing because it was much more famous then than now: 
utopian scientist, Serge Voronoff claimed to restore strength to elderly men 
by transplanting chimpanzee testicles... But here 1s Sanremo where the 
writer visits the Casino. «I enter like Charlot, trying to make myself small 
under the monumental gazes of the custodians.» Then back along the coast 
to imagine the joy of the people crowding the beautiful beaches "in a 
festival of love". «In Spotorno it is my duty to stop, and I won't stop.» A 
real poet lives there, with whom Pasolini corresponds: Camillo Sbarbaro. 
Perhaps Pasolini thinks it is too early for a literary stage, but there will be 
no shortage of meetings once the journey is already well underway. And 
Pasolini will tell the reader about himself, he will record his own reactions 
from time to time: rather than writing, 1t would seem that he "goes around" 
with a light car on his shoulder. Beach after beach, here is Versilia, here is 
Cinquale. Bertolucci (the poet) vacations here, and here, Pasolini adds, 
D'Annunzio lived. In Forte dei Marmi the Agnellis own a large villa and 
under a rust-coloured awning the writer spots Gianni Agnelli, «fat, 
flourishing, tanned». The photographer approaches him and asks: «Do you 


mind if I take some photographs of you?» And, "with celestial courtesy, 
Agnelli replies: 'Very much!" 

It is a Pasolini on holiday, also on holiday from his own anger and 
neurosis, who writes then. He immediately runs to Fregene to greet 
Moravia, who is writing his new novel Contemplation and Boredom, which 
later became more simply La Boredom. Then he also goes to Fellini, who is 
filming an episode of La Dolce Vita. Pasolini has something to make up for: 
he was supposed to help the director write some dialogues and instead he 
goes around the beaches. «One day» he says, «from I don't know what city 
in the world, Fellini wrote me a postcard calling me 'most faithful Paolino’ 
(Fellini's Pascoli background makes it the diminutive).» 

The attack of the piece on Ostia is beautiful: «I arrive in Ostia under a 
storm as blue as death». It's July. The actress Elsa de' Giorgi is in the car 
with him: they are heading towards the Circeo and she talks, talks... «They 
should have given it to you, the Witch.» But to Pasolini it seems that the 
Strega vote, which took place a few days earlier, is a thousand years old. 
For the record that year the prize went to The Leopard, released 
posthumously: Tomasi di Lampedusa had died two years earlier. At the 
Circeo, de' Giorgi gets off and Pasolini goes on alone: «My heart beats with 
joy, with impatience, with orgasm. Alone, with my thousand hundred and 
the whole South in front of me. The adventure begins." 

The arrival in Naples is a real script: the key character is still Pasolini, 
who has dinner at Ciro's and then takes a walk and is immediately 
surrounded by flower sellers, by kids who ask: «Ten there, ten there». He 
gives her fifty: «the army of poor lice is around me». He soon discovers that 
the leader of that crew is a dwarf. «Songo little... Songo nano! Everyone in 
my family is dwarf!" Drunk from Naples, the writer spends the night 
sleepless: «I saw the dawn, I saw Vesuvius, so close that you could touch it 
with your hand, against a sky, now red, blazing, as if it could no longer hide 
Paradise ». 

The enthusiasm is that of a boy, the taste is that of the anthropologist 
writer who ventures into a world yet to be discovered or rediscovered, but 
there is also the journalist ready to interview well-known people. In Ischia 
they tell him that Count Visconti is in the hotel and he looks for him, but 
immediately doesn't find him. He will see it later on the Casamicciola pier. 
«They told me Pratolini was looking for me!» She's waiting for a boat, a 
few actors have to arrive and here's Lorella De Luca, «poor thing, like a 


lamb, a cob in the storm... Here's Franca Valeri, with a magnificent green 
dress that makes her almost square, with a smile from an Etruscan statue, 
and two enormous lemons in his hand." In Maratea, the latest discovery of 
the Milanese industrialists, she is bored, even if she looks at the coast with a 
certain admiration. But once again joy is the true measure of the journey: a 
joy that grows the further you go into the deep South. «I had always thought 
and said that the city where I prefer to live is Rome, followed by Ferrara 
and Livorno. But I had not yet seen, or known well, Reggio, Catania, 
Syracuse. There is no doubt, there is not the slightest doubt that I would like 
to live here: to live and die here, not of peace, as with Lawrence in Ravello, 
but of joy.» 

And a little further on: «the journey from Messina to Syracuse can make 
you crazy». 


In Syracuse he sees from a poster that Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale is 
being played at the Latomie and that his friend Adriana Asti is among the 
performers. He immediately goes to look for her. «Here she is... with the 
beige t-shirt and white trousers, with two eyes, enormous, bigger than her, 
so her little nose and chin, although small, have no place in her face. We 
hug each other, shouting, we get into the car, and off we go, onto the sea of 
Syracuse.» 

There is no denying it: the tone, the emphasis, the joy of the encounters 
convey a young Pasolini, ready to run towards the world, especially in that 
South where everything seems more authentic to him. Then the ascent of 
the Italian coast begins. In a single day he travels the road between Reggio 
and Taranto. «The Ionian (sic) is not our sea: it's scary.» Just as Cutro 
scares: «it is the place that impresses me most of the whole long journey. It 
is, truly, the country of bandits as seen in certain westerns. Here are the 
women of the bandits, here are the children of the bandits." This description 
sparked a controversy and, when Pasolini was awarded the Crotone prize 
that we have already mentioned, the local press went wild: he offended 
Calabria! Pasolini responded with an open letter published by «Paese Sera» 
in which he recalled, among other things, that the controversy against him 
was rooted in the turmoil of an electoral campaign without taking into 
account the historical reality of Calabria, a region that was very familiar 
with banditry . However, it was too easy a controversy for Pasolini to 


become passionate about. In the meantime, his journey had been completed: 
by going up the Adriatic coast he had slowly got closer to the places of his 
childhood holidays. In Venice — we are now in August — he had met two 
painters, Turcato and Santomaso. It's a joking complaint, theirs: the sea is 
disgusting, there's no nightlife. In Caorle everything went to ruin: «It was 
one of the most beautiful towns in the world: I swear writes Pasolini and it 
is the cry of the betrayed boy, betrayed in his memories. «Squalid, sad 
guesthouses, in crowds, along a new seafront that still smells of fresh lime, 
have suffocated the ancient town, a monster of colorful purity.» And we are, 
once again, beyond Trieste at the border. This time with Yugoslavia. 
Pasolini records the voices of some bathers: «Presteme el petine!» says one 
and the young man replies: «Speta!» «This is where Italy ends, summer 
ends» concludes Pier Paolo. 


When he was looking for suitable places to shoot the Gospel, Pasolini went 
on location inspections in Israel and Jordan, but modernity invaded the 
landscapes that he wanted to be natural, eternal and timeless. He then went 
to look for them in southern Italy, certainly mindful of the days spent on the 
Millecento in the summer of '59. He went to Matera, in Puglia, around Etna. 
If anything had made Pasolini happy it was precisely the contact with 
places and people not yet corrupted by the consumerism now lurking 
everywhere, not yet homologated, to use a blasphemous word that he had 
tried to exorcise many times. This report is not a minor and occasional text, 
as it might seem at first glance. It is the document of an extraordinary 
passion for Italy as it was and for the people. One of the rare times in which 
joy overflows in the words and looks of an intellectual who is often 
uncomfortable, especially for himself. 


THE LONG SAND ROAD 


The writings that we highlight graphically below with the indented text are excerpts from Pier Paolo 
Pasolini's reportage which were omitted in the first published version, which appeared in the 
magazine «Successo». 


Border, June 


The sun goes down on France and Italy. A pile of rocks and tufts, unique: a 
pile of earth, with peaks, creeks, crevices. Over there is Coty's villa, a small 
yellow villa, with a large garden around it. Pink steam, which smokes in 
columns from above, melts this block of coast even more. 

Thirsty for news, I am anxious at the idea of making this pure vision 
distinct, clear and thinkable. Luckily for me, at Palazzo Confinario, set in a 
semicircle in the rock, everything becomes easy. The credit goes to a police 
sergeant from Modena and his officer from Parma. The marshal is in his 
forties, already half balding: a man whose humility in the face of the things 
of the world that he serves has changed into a great tranquility of judgment, 
almost into sweetness. With the lightness of a respectful guest, and a little 
bitter - but amused by the simplicity of life which seems new and blocked 
to me - he "shows" me. And everything, of course, is so simple. You go to 
the rear part of the Border Palace, going down an endless staircase; you 
arrive in a courtyard suspended over the void, over the gray sea; you go 
further down among bushes and flowers, you arrive on the stony beach. 
There rise powerful colonnades, worthy of Semiramide: it is the Art 
Nouveau layout of a large hotel that was never finished (due to subsequent 
wars) and a miserable stone chapel: behind this, the two small buildings for 
the guards: and there, immediately, the mouth of a completely dry stream. 

It is the Rio San Luigi: the border runs between the gray stones of this 
Rio. Right at the mouth there is a small bridge, and in the middle of this, 
there is a kind of concrete wall, perpendicular to the sea, it is a hollow wall, 
full of earth, where a row of geraniums is red and vented. On the right, 
above, Voronoff's villa: in front of it the mountain, the Death Pass, the 
Death Leap; on the left, on the sea, the first bather, a young Dutch girl, as 
beautiful as a cypress tree. 


San Remo, June 


I enter the casino. I enter like Charlot, trying to make myself small under 
the monumental gazes of the custodians. 

With my heart beating, I put my nose inside the legendary halls. My 
friend has the two tokens that are rightfully mine, following the purchase of 
the "strictly personal" card that gives me the Casino customer card. So I 
have to play. Well. My friend sits calmly at the first table, between a bald 
and suffering gentleman and some German women with black spotted 
dresses: he asks me which numbers I want to bet on: I, standing behind him, 
don't have a moment's hesitation: 17 and 31, the two numbers that bring me 
bad luck. In fact, it only takes a moment: I lose. Once this is done, I flee. I 
am the typical suicide victim due to a gambling loss: and I prefer to quit 
straight away. I wander around the rooms. 

Two rows of tables with roulette, surrounded by silent people: two kinds 
of augurs spin the roulette and rake the chips onto the green carpet. They 
are people like lifeguards and fishermen: local people who, as usual, make a 
kind of vain legend out of their humility. You can hear them thinking in 
Sanremo, while in French, with anonymous cruelty, they announce the 
phases of the game: a bit like this must have been the guards of the 
concentration camps, when a sort of conflict was established between them 
- appointed torturers - and the victims. Love. The victims, for their part, 
generally have very lively eyes: a little desperate and a little ashamed. They 
almost all seem like low-class players to me, a bit like those you see at 
horse races. They are the so-called "florists", who decorate the tables with 
200 lire tokens, since this is a period of "dead season". Those who, silent 
and impassive as corpses, play baccarat have greater class. Behind a white- 
haired, elegant gentleman, who every now and then turns towards me - 
probably to see if I'm a jinx or a lucky charm - I observe a lady, as beautiful 
as Lana Turner: her main occupation, mainly also in gaming, is that of 
being impassive, almost pale: as a woman, she does it better than the males 
around her, a little rough, tied to professions - Milanese industrialist, young, 
with a moustache - local merchant, or Piedmontese, thin, used to having to 
deal deal with clerks and secretaries etc. etc. She, as a woman, is worldly, 
yes, but less socially necessary, and she can put herself in the full tone of 
legend. The only expression he allows himself is that of a slight migraine 
and sleep. 


Having gained a little familiarity with the environment that makes me 
feel like a worm, devoid of grain, devoid of audacity, I look around. Like all 
traumas, that of being here is slowly transforming into a kind of happiness. 
If I were really Charlot, I would play and win millions, then perhaps go out 
with that little girl who plays over there, at a table at the end of the second 
room. She is pale, thin. I get closer. But as I walk down the legendary 
corridor between the tables, she stands up. An elderly, short-legged lady is 
next to her. They talk loudly among themselves, coming towards me. It's a 
heated discussion. They head towards the exit. When I am next to me I see 
that the young girl is no longer so young, despite her slenderness: she has 
the slightly desperate and slightly ashamed eyes of "florists". The elderly 
friend is foreign: German, perhaps Bavarian. 


Riviera di Ponente, June 


The waiter at the hotel in San Remo looks at me heartfelt, then vents: he 
saw that I'm in Rome, he was there for ten years and he can't forget it: he 
almost cries. «Eh, he's right!» I console him. «Of course here people are 
much more closed and difficult than in Rome, where everyone, after five 
minutes, is an old friend.» With his eyes still teary behind the glasses, he 
looks at me and explains: "You know, people here have been like this, as 
you say, ever since the Southerners came up." I look at him in amazement: 
never before have Ligurians and Southerners liked me more than at this 
moment. 

From San Remo, along the Riviera, burning sun and fresh clouds. 

The names of the places - these too are legendary, if only for the cycling 
races - have lightning-fast conversions into reality: against a pile of 
transparent mountains overlooking the boiling sea, Alassio swallows the 
visitor in a matrix of hotels, jutting out onto the stingy sea . Him against the 
light, undone, shining like gravel on the opaque promontories. 

In Spotorno it is my duty to stop, and I don't stop. One of the truest 
Italian poets of twentieth-century literature lives here, Sbarbaro; He and I 
write to each other, we respect each other. Shouldn't I then stop and say 
hello? And yet I don't. Between the world to which he and I still belong, 


with its disinterested interests, even "beautiful souls", the cruelly and 
wonderfully alive world is unleashed: a river of "Neptune" establishments 
with the first bathers - of pensions with the multilingual announcements - 
Zimmer, Zimmer and Zimmer - of deliciously licked ice creams - of cars 
with license plates with stretched out by juke boxes and radios. It is the 
colorful river of life congested by the desire to be, in the most immediate 
sense: it doesn't matter how, but to be here, on these splendid beaches, each 
one to the maximum of his possibilities, to enjoy the ideal of summer, to 
commit himself to all the strength to be happy, and therefore really happy, 
to look, to show oneself, in a love festival. 


Genoa, June 


The sea changes colour, after having disappeared for tens of kilometers in 
an enormous sooty city of warehouses: it reappears behind two rock 
outcrops and a bell tower somewhere between Barbary and Art Nouveau, 
with a row of skyscrapers on a dust-coloured hill, as it is powder color 
everything. 

Genoa smokes, fades into a supreme jumble. You cross it, halfway along 
Corso Italia, already towards the East, you turn, and behind you is the most 
beautiful vision in all of Liguria. The port, with chains of ships, docks 
battered by a straw-colored sea, a landslide of buildings, mixed into a single 
dust, and closer, old rusting ships, piers of black boulders, the olive-green 
sea, turbid like a river in full, with a twirl of rocks, islets, roundabouts, all 
made of wrought iron, and ravines, below, with grasses, prickly pears and 
rubbish. Within the limits of this picture, at the feet of the viewer, at the 
bottom of a dizzying wall of a city of the future, under a protective net, 
there is a small pebble beach. We can glimpse, in the light of the storm, 
someone taking a bath. A blonde girl, naked, with hot flesh, in the midst of 
all that iron. 


Portofino, June 


From Genoa to Camogli, the landscape is still the same as that of the 
Riviera di Ponente: a vaporous arrest of the land on the sea, which makes 
one think of great departures, great landings. 

Then everything changes. The small ports, the eagles' nests, the 
miraculous corners between the wooded arms, the hermitages, the emerald 
golf courses begin. 

There is no more chaos. The prices are very high; they prohibit access to 
petty bourgeois or proletarian souls. Everything is very pure, absolute: the 
houses, either popular or millionaire, mostly still Umbertine, massive like 
forts. The flowers shine in all their glory: there is no longer a single faded 
or gnawed petal: bougainvillea and geraniums burn on their walls, on their 
verandas, as if painted. Stunning purple crusts, ciac, stuck by a master on 
the blue of the vines, embossed in purple. 

You have to see the Paraggi inlet; it seems designed and lacquered by the 
architect of a Visconti show: all in blood red and Veronese green. 

The little square of Portofino around the very deep port, green like an 
Alpine river, is also a theater for millionaires, in which the simple 
millionaires - or the proletarian young man who looks like Anquetil, with 
the black blouse and American trousers, and, behind , humiliated, his 
slightly old girlfriend - or the call girl from Biella, with the surname of an 
illustrious statesman, blonde almost white like an eighteenth century lady, 
and with the humble and vulgar mouth of a schoolmate - are just ride. 

Against a row of moored yachts, here is the owner of the famous Gritta. 
He has the face of a good woman's son under the straight hair of a 1939 
local pirate, with white rag shoes. I introduce myself, I ask him: "Well, what 
can you tell me?". He understood everything: he has the air of complicity, 
the air that chefs must have while they prepare lobster in the kitchen. We 
are immediately old buddies: a few words, a wink, a serious, professional 
air. He gives me quick confidential news: "Ava Gardner is coming 
tomorrow night," he whispers to me. Well. Then he adds, making an intense 
eye: «With her there is also...» and pronounces a complicated English name 
that I have never heard. "Who is she?" I do. He looks at me scandalized: 
now he despises me, I'm finished. "As? Don't you know her?" he exclaims. 
«She IS America's fifth billionaire!» Then he adds, while he's at it, but now 


with little conviction: «Buffett will be here in a little while, with his wife. 
He went on a trip with his yacht to San Fruttuoso." And he leaves me. 


Santa Margherita, June 


Like the temple of the God of the Big Bourgeoisie, the Excelsior rises at the 
gates of Rapallo, on a sunny ridge: and its horrible Art Nouveau gables 
have a solemnity that borders on the sublime. 

I go down the steps that lead to the beach; some workers are making the 
finishing touches at the beginning of the season, bent over. 

I go down again, along falsely poor and narrow stairs, at the sides of the 
mausoleum: I go to the waterski instructor, among the false caves. 

He is an Austrian, with straight and straight blond hair, which falls 
around his head as was fashionable before the war: a robust man, full of a 
strong hygienic spirit, remarkable humor and optimism: his name is Hans 
Nobl . I introduce myself as a journalist and ask him two stupid questions, 
which also make him happy: "Which of his students made the biggest 
impression on you?" The answer seems prepared: Princess Ibrahim, 
Farouk's sister-in-law, who impressed him due to her extreme beauty; 
Princess Maria of Bourbon Parma, who left an impression on him, however, 
due to her great sympathy. He also talks about the ex-king Umberto of 
Savoy, naming whom the maestro does not lack a hint of nostalgia. 


Rapallo, June 


The evening comes: the little bands play in the bars, in front of armies of 
chairs: the whole Art Nouveau area lights up with the sacred fire of summer 
nights that had no Proust, and the obsessive stroll under the palm trees of 
the seafront begins. 

Late, through the deserted gardens, under a monument to Christopher 
Columbus which points to the Americas in bronze, above half a dozen 


chained and dejected Neptunes and Aeolians, a gang of teddy boys arrives. 

They come from Chiavari. They have just gotten off their motorcycles 
and are unzipping their red or electric blue jackets. «Let's go to the Corallo» 
says one of the first group. «No, idiot, let's go to Eden!» shouts an evil 
blond. He really doesn't say "idiot", but a much more expressive Ligurian 
word. Then they spot a woman, dressed in trousers, exactly like them. They 
take her arm: she seems to be an old friend of theirs, perhaps a slightly 
crazy foreigner. 

They go away, with that duty to be teddy-boys which replaces the duty to 
be good boys, towards Eden, who knows where and what it is. 


Riviera di Ponente, June 


Chiavari: looks like The Hague, with a bit of jungle. In Sestri which is like 
in the postcards, I died for a few hours, entering the postcard, in a bar, with 
the gulf in front, the boats, the factories, the children, the walks. 


La Spezia, June 


La Spezia is deserted. Is Sunday. The sailors turn white. All the people are 
at the seaside, by the gulf. One of the most beautiful Sundays of my life 
begins. 

San Terenzo is a small town before Lerici: the beach is in the square. 
The doors of the houses and cafes open onto the little sand: and, on the little 
sand, the crowds of the great summer days have spilled out. A stupendous 
fair, all red, blue, green, where the youngsters, the children, the mothers, the 
sailors, the poor people, crowd together joyfully, with shouts, laughter and 
games. 


Lerici, June 


At the center of the party is Lerici: I have never seen so much and such 
perfect sunshine. The heat is not excessive yet, there is no need to go for a 
swim. Youth strolls through the streets as if on a spring Sunday. 

A long tracking shot on the Lerici pier, under the mountain full of 
houses, along the marina, would be an entire film. A line a hundred meters 
long, of poor people, with their backs against the stone boulders, sitting in 
the cool: old people, pensioners, sick people, engaged couples. They are 
almost silent, watching the spectacle of the town and the sea. In front of 
them, on the pier, a real carousel takes place: an elderly woman fishing, 
biting her tongue; piles of sailors, girls: then there, at the tip of the pier, are 
some boys in underwear, shouting, laughing, bathing: around them other 
people: young men with black glasses, foreigners, couples, all crowded 
there, in those two meters of stone. At the end of the pier, in a roundabout 
with a stone column for a light, two old men are lying, fat, sweaty, skinny: 
they don't look at anything, they don't care about anything: they are just two 
silhouettes against a distant, transparent profile of mountains on the sea. 
Below them, on the boulders, a couple embraces each other, shamelessly. 
He's a bad, tough fat guy, with an idiot's cap on his forehead, black glasses, 
ugly hair on his fat chest: she's an equally bad and stupid little bastard. Poor 
things, they take pleasure in putting their hands on each other. Lonely, in 
this sort of pit, sitting on a boulder, a "nymphet": she has a strange iron gray 
costume, almost dirty or at least discolored by the sun, which covers her 
entirely, except for her newly emerged breasts and her shoulders: it seems a 
grandmother's costume: but it must be of extreme elegance, although poor 
and cheap: she is a girl from the people: but her precocious fourteen years 
are almost scary. This is how Manon spends her early adolescence: 
performing, warm, commonplace, innocent and already treacherous, already 
aware not of the good, but of the evil that is in her newly emerged breasts, 
in her blonde hair still as a child. 


Cinquale, June 


The mountains of Versilia... cheerful or dark? Here's something you can 
never understand. A little crazy, in shape, and always inked with end-of-the- 
world colors, with those pinks, those dry flashes of marble that transpire as 
if by chance. But so sweet, legendary. 

Here is the Cinquale beach. A sea of memories, fueled above all by my 
poet friend Bertolucci, who comes to holiday here, with the most exquisite 
of men of letters. Here there was D'Annunzio. Here between the 1920s and 
1930s Huxley wrote Dry Leaves, and Thomas Mann - who made his 
children bathe naked, scandalizing the Italians - wrote, indignantly, Mario 
and the Magician. Rilke also came from these parts, to think of who knows 
what of his sonnets. And Malaparte came to confinement. Pea lived his long 
life there. He painted Carra there. And, I repeat, the men of letters still 
come here, especially Florentines: Longhi, Anna Banti, De Robertis, with 
that laughing eye of his that always has a tear in it, that little bird's head of 
his, fresh from having eaten some of his soups of which only it nourishes 
itself, and with a great love inside for poetry, a unique love. 

Now I walk along the Cinquale beach, among all these memories against 
that little backdrop of the Versilia mountains; and do you know what I see? 

A gang of youngsters from Emilia lying on their stomachs looking at a 
German girl, all a little fat and scruffy, with one acting epileptic out of 
buffoonery. 

A company of poor Germans: two young men and two girls, blonde as 
corm. 

A proletarian family who has just finished eating next to a Bedouin tent, 
reduced to kitchen sweepers, with a young man who goes to wash the 
dishes in the sea. 

Two beat-up bicycles leaning against each other, like two drunks. 

A Lambretta with a pair of greenish, gnawed suede shoes and pedals on 
it. 


Forte dei Marmi, June 


The beach of Forte dei Marmi is, in this month, almost deserted: the sand is 
smooth, it looks like the floor of a ballroom. From the row of huts - 


carefully painted, under festoons of triumphal flags - up to the breakwater, 
the tents are pitched: with almost Japanese elegance the four poles support 
the opaque colored canvas and underneath, in delightful disorder, 
deckchairs, benches, blankets are spread out with colors worthy of Matisse. 

The daughter of the owner of a large newspaper goes towards the beach 
holding a beautiful yellow bathrobe in her hand. 

The Agnellis own a large villa and a piece of beach at the Forte. 

The rows of huts break, and so do those of the Japanese camps on the 
beach: in the void thus formed, there is a large rust-coloured tent. 

There, sitting on the edge, is Gianni Agnelli, fat, thriving, tanned. 

The photographer approaches him: «Do you mind if I take some 
photographs?» he asks. With celestial courtesy, Gianni Agnelli replies: 
«Very much!» Then Umberto Agnelli, who is getting married tomorrow, 
approaches, as cheerful as a little boy, asking from afar: "How's Spoleto?" 

There is a Rotary Club meeting at the Capannina. 

At the bar, warm, massaged, tender as a peach, the Countess Volpi di 
Misurata, and, slightly euphoric from the cocktail, in front of a suitor who 
looks like De Sica - but who, being forty-five years old instead of sixty- 
five, behaves as if he were twenty-five — there is the daughter of the owner 
of the «Messeggero», who speaks to the wind, on the high bench, with her 
legs stripped like two daggers. 


Viareggio, June 


The large seafront between the pagodas is still not crowded, it's true: in the 
hotels the single-bed room with bathroom can be found at first request, the 
dancing clubs are still frequented by local youth, students and lifeguards, 
with elegant white trousers: but Viareggio has began his great season. 


Tirrenia, June 


Three students from Pisa, picked up by hitchhiking. They complain about 
not being able to go to San Rossore, because it belongs to the President of 
the Republic: they reject Marina di Pisa: it is old; they go to Tirrenia 
because it is all modern, American: American beach. 

I, on the other hand, find Marina beautiful, and above all the Arno, near 
the sea, with very sweet wooden villas, on the delicate green banks. 


Livorno, June 


Livorno is the Italian city where, after Rome and Ferrara, I would most like 
to live. 

Every time I leave my heart on its enormous seafront, full of boys and 
sailors, free and happy. You hardly have the impression of being in Italy. 
All around, in the factories of the neighborhoods towards the North, she is 
busy with work that does not have a familiar air, and for this reason she is 
all the more friendly, reassuring. 

Livorno is a city of tough, unsentimental people: of Jewish acuity, of 
good Tuscan manners, of Americanizing light-heartedness. Boys and girls 
are always together. There is no problem with sex, but only a great desire to 
make love. The faces around them are modest and cheerful, mischievous 
and honest. Along the large, messy, grandiose seafronts, there is always an 
air of celebration, like in the south: but it is a celebration full of respect for 
the celebration of others. 


From Tuscany to Lazio, June 


The most beautiful water in Italy is under the rocks between Calafuria and 
Quercianella. Even on Capri there are such fantastic rocks and such 
transparent water: but there are always some leftovers from meals and some 
rubbish there. Here everything is perfect as in the Verne Islands. 


For a long time the Tuscan coasts were dominated by what must have 
been Ciano's tomb, on top of a sun-drenched mountain: now reduced to a 
kind of bunker, probably full of faeces. 

Then the Maremma begins, the story fades, fades, has a void. After 
Cecina (this beautiful popular beach, where, if I used to holiday, I would 
holiday), a series of pure coasts begins. The culmination is Porto Santo 
Stefano, which no longer has any references to time and space. And the 
Argentario. Pure brushstrokes, luminous spots, which have the shape of 
land and sea, and a peace of living sleep. 

Santa Marinella has changed since I met Rossellini, at a private 
screening of India: his nostrils and his mouth, swollen, animalistic, polished 
by sensuality, his face of a pious big brother, which - as Fellini says he 
assumes in front of an unknown person to study it — dominate the cinematic 
and Roman landscape. The great liberty has disappeared: we are in a 
tradition that begins around the 1930s, I would say; but the landscape 
around is worthy of Goethe, of Corot. 


Fregene, June 


I'm going straight away to say hello to Moravia, who has retreated to the 
Villa dei Pini, fresh as a boy, to write his new novel, Contemplation and 
Boredom. 

And I also go to Fellini, who, behind the villas in Fregene, behind the 
pine forest, is filming an episode of La Dolce Vita with the revived Louise 
Reiner: I present myself as elusive and shameful. I was supposed to help 
Fellini write some dialogues for this episode (a writer is the protagonist) 
and instead I went wandering around the beaches of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
One day, from I don't know what city in the world, Fellini wrote me a 
postcard calling me "the most faithful Paolino" (Fellini's Pascoli 
background brings it to the diminutive): now I don't know what to do, in 
front of this ferocious crew, these visitors cruel, blind with snobbery, to 
him, who stands there, with his big cheek and his eye darkened by fatigue, 
shouting pathetic diminutives, in front of the monstrous shell, a place of 


supreme elegance, which he has chosen as the seat of his spider-heroine. 
Now I'm right in Rome. 


Ostia, June 


The Great Anthill has moved. 


II 


From Ostia to Naples, July 


I arrive in Ostia under a storm as blue as death. The water evaporates, 
amidst thunder and lightning. The holidaymakers are crowded into the bars, 
under the huts, with their tails between their legs. The factories, empty, 
seem immense. 

The rain doesn't seem to stop: and, in this freezing November climate, 
we head along the coast. Elsa de 'Giorgi is with me, who goes to the Circeo: 
quiet and sharp like a sheathed sword, who speaks, speaks. 


«They should have given it to you, the Strega — she continues to tell 
me, obstinately — it was truly a bad action that they did to you...» «It 
was obvious, Elsa» I tell her, as it seems to me that the voting for the 
Strega prize, which occurred the day before yesterday, is now a 
thousand years old. «No, no, you mustn't resign yourself like that!» 
the actress and writer tells me, with her passion that never fails, as 
they flee left and right from the incredible Far West slums of Tor 
Vajanica. 

But I'm already mentally betraying her with the other Elsa, Elsa 
Morante: I'm already everything, over there, in the south, on Arturo's 
island. 


At Circeo (but what a strange thing Sabaudia is: this hybrid madness should 
not be forgotten), de' Giorgi leaves me. And I continue alone. My heart 
beats with joy, with impatience, with orgasm. Alone, with my thousand 
hundred and the whole South in front of me. The adventure begins. 

Soon at a crossroads someone stops me; they are two Germans, a very 
young couple who are almost teenagers: he bent down to the ground, 
beating his fists on the asphalt. I stop and pick them up. 

“Where are you from,” I ask, naturally. «From Dusseldorf» (we speak 
terrible English). «And where are you going» «To Sicily!» «It will be an 


anything but comfortable journey — I warn them — at some terrible 
moments.» But they smile sportingly. «And why Sicily?» I ask. «Because 
we like it...» but they can't really say why. They study architecture. In 
reality what drives them is a survival of romanticism: the first collectors of 
Italian folk songs were Germans, and precisely in Sicily. One feels that the 
aesthetic ideal that moves them is powerful. You have to see them in 
Sperlonga: with the discretion of well-mannered people, they literally went 
crazy: they couldn't understand the physical and current reality of being 
among those narrow streets, in that white casbah, with stupendous views of 
the sea at sunset. 


Naples, July 


Arrival in Naples towards evening: the storm turns far away over the pagan 
mountains. I have dinner at Ciro's, stopped in vain by the Bersagliera 
himself who holds me by the shirt, then by Zi' Teresa's waiters. I pass the 
little bridge, behind it the outline of the castle: a young man with a bouquet 
of roses stops me and offers me a rose. «Life is hard, sir!» he makes me. He 
is the first. Next to the restaurant there are droves of them, small like 
insects, throwing themselves at the stranger, beating like jets, insisting like 
old flies. The reason is always theirs. The whole marina is in turmoil: a 
crowd of boats under the immense moon, and endless piles of the most 
incredible things, on the sea, on the docks. The men throw themselves into 
the sea to collect the coins thrown by foreigners. They hang around the 
oyster and mussel sellers. 


I leave the restaurant, they eye me but don't trust me: I'm dressed in a 
t-shirt, white American Lee trousers and my hair is cut short: they're 
uncertain. But then the smallest of all, a monster, poor thing, without 
a head, without legs, without arms, without a body: only with two 
broken shoes and with a mouth, he stands in front of me, at the tail 
end of the gang: he puts one hand behind his back, He holds it open, 
and asks: «Ten there, ten there!» I'll give him fifty. It's done: the 


army of poor lice is around me: I cross the bridge again followed by 
them: the rose seller too, "hopeful" (anxious) to earn something, 
repeats: "Life is hard, sir!". Under the water it boils, as old as the 
world: with a fishy stench that makes it worse. Via Caracciolo in 
front is a carom. All of Naples around the gulf is just a shower of 
lights in infinite garlands. “Ten there, ten there!” “Shout there!” At 
the end of the bridge, a coachman grabs one of the lice who, lifted 
from the ground, shows how old he is, that is now sixteen seventeen: 
he is a dwarf. Sitting on the wall and banged on the head, he takes on 
a naughty tone, speaks like a lawyer, like Marotta: «I'm a little boy!» 
He makes the face of the five-and-three-eight, of the scoundrel-and- 
midnight: the cunning is rude and inexpressive: «I'm a little boy!» 
(with a very strong accent on the 1) «I'm a nano! Everyone in my 
family is dwarf!" A police car (police car) passes slowly along via 
Caracciolo, followed immediately by a violent one (jeep). The faces 
become hilarious. Everyone is there innocently taking the fresh air. 
A nacannella (exploiter) nearby, in front of the Santa Lucia, whistles: 


'Na fringetella' and clouds 
"na vranca' and clear stars... 


The little one of the ten lire takes off like a rocket, head down, full of 
energy like a madman, attacks a couple of German capitalists, he in 
khaki, with a wide-brimmed hat, she in a grim dress printed with 
green and light blue flowers, with two legs that look like flower 
vases: he doesn't let go of them until he has snatched a coin from 
them: with the coin clutched in his hand, without seeing if it is a big 
deal, a hundred or just ten lire, he darts towards the dwarf: and gives 
it to him. The dwarf is the boss: the others, aged six or seven, work 
for him. He passes, with short legs, baggy puffin trousers and 
wonderful t-shirts, a gang of paladins (boys of life): they sing at the 
top of their lungs: 


"Na fringetella' and clouds 
"na vranca' and clear stars... 


That night in Naples I didn't go to sleep: I walked around like a madman: 
there we lazed in the middle of the gardens, here a new cafe was 
inaugurated, all red, the Caffe del Sole, there sailors were messing with 
women, along piles of boats, here bourgeois people rocked on the 
deckchairs of the glittering bars. Three or four times I went to and from 
Posillipo. I saw the dawn, I saw Vesuvius, so close that you could touch it 
with your hand, against a sky, now red, blazing, as if it were hiding a 
burned paradise behind it. 


Adventure in Ischia, July 


I leave my hotel. It's still raining a little. I am alone. Alone, and I carry my 
two eyes around, more naive and happy than I thought. Only: me and 
Ischia. Me and thousands of things, thousands of people. All new. 

Evening falls. The whole of Casamicciola is on its marina. Natives and 
holidaymakers get confused: it is the full festival of the great days of 
summer. I take a small bus, or rather pulman, and in ten minutes I arrive in 
Porto d'Ischia. It's already evening. But this is a city! The peace of 
Casamicciola is a dream. Here the streets, alleys, promenades are sparkling, 
the people are a river. I walk around and look until I'm starving. We need a 
restaurant. A young seafarer takes me to a place that assures me good. We 
go down towards the sea: everything is dark, the sea yawns down here like 
a huge sleeping dog. «Michele» stands on stilts: it is deserted, there are only 
the owner's daughters and friends: it 1s their summer evening, and, belly up, 
they chat in their mysterious language. «No, Miché! is there anything to 
eat?" says my guide, trembling for his prestige, and therefore with the 
ferocious look of the guy. It's there, it's there. We also eat well. Michele sits 
a little next to us: his face is all one word but he doesn't speak. Fat, greasy, 
black, asthmatic like an Andersen hero, he gives little absolute news. “How 
much does the pension cost here?” I ask. He makes a sad face, lowers his 
eyes as if he were mentally reciting the Pater noster, minimizes the answer: 
"Three thousand there" with a tone of boredom, of the well-known, of the 
normal, of the modest, and attacks a "king" that is a mere breath. «Are there 
any important people here?» At first he doesn't understand, then he grabs 


and, patiently, holding out the soft, black flesh of his jaws: "There's an 
actress from Warner Brosse, but I don't know her name!" Well, Ischia is 
discovered, but, thank goodness, the people of Ischia don't know it yet. 

Six arrive: all around eighteen, three males and three females. Romans. 
The girls order, complaining a la De Luca-Panaro, the boys with the feeble 
malandrinism of the sons of student fathers. They behave in the Milanese 
way. They are independent, they dine alone, they laugh and talk without 
saying anything. As I leave, I hear the last sentence of a young girl who 
says to a male: "Let's drink from the same glass, anyway...". 


All the streets are still full: groups of local boys, sailors, women 
covered in kerchiefs and bazaar jackets... The evening passes: 
splendidly — I must say — it passes. I'm going back to catch my bus. 
But damn you devil, in the deserted corner, next to a closed café, I 
wait, I wait. This bus doesn't arrive. Instead, a young man shows up, 
short and squalid as only Neapolitans can be. He saw me on the boat 
in the morning and this is the pretext for his short story, narrated 
with great dignity after all: «I came to Ischia, to Sant'Angelo, to 
work as a waiter: I agreed with the hotel and they tested me. But I'm 
commis, while they needed a demi-chef. They keep me on probation 
anyway and make me work all day. In the evening they send me 
away, without giving me even a penny. But you don't act like 
gentlemen, I say. But there's nothing to be done: they give me a little 
fish to eat, and send me away. The last boat. There were no more 
buses and to go back down I had to take a motor-wheelchair: and I 
gave the only six hundred lire I had in my pocket. Now I have to 
spend the night walking in Porto, and tomorrow I don't have the 
money to go back..." Stories of kitchen maids, one of the thousands 
of everyday stories. I give him some dough. My bus arrives. I'm 
leaving again. The night is high. Ischia is like two thousand years 
ago. 


On the small port of Casamicciola there are still a few people: they are 
young people, some seasoned, but always still there, in that eternal age of 
the South, the age of Narcissus. 

For the first time I become aware of the existence of their vehicles: 
motor wheelchairs. They are the Chinese coolies' buggies, attached to a 


Vespa. Made of plywood, they have the noble rounded shape of small 
barrels, and have been carefully equipped with mats, bracelets and 
cushions. The Land of the Sun always has a certain musty smell. I approach 
one, blond as a snail, wild, and I make an agreement for the next day. It's 
with the coolie that I feel like going to Sant'Angelo. The deal is done. 

I return to Savoia's bedroom. For years it hasn't happened to me to go to 
bed like kids do, thinking happily about the next day. Night, hurry up! 

The sun is blazing. There is no longer a speck of clouds in the sky. The 
morning breeze spins like an angel. I wash myself, I go out. The wheelchair 
is there, in the still gentle sun, with the disheveled and sleepy boy next to it. 
He leaves. 

Down from Casamicciola, along the sea. In sunny bars people have 
breakfast. The first bathers, with the bored and concentrated step of their 
hooves, go off towards their beloved habits, the workers work like black 
tortoises under the still forgiving sun. Two minutes and we are in Lacco 
Ameno. I have to stop here! There is that famous hotel in Rizzoli that 
everyone talks to me about. There it is, discreet, clear, ventilating the local 
architecture with Moorish arches, with a cast of pseudo-neo-classical, 
dazzling baths next to it. I'm going down. «Are there any characters here?» 
I ask the mastiff standing next to the car, with his glorious visor. He looks at 
me, considers me, complicity is born, if he doesn't wink we're almost there: 
his face falls off him, he sails in a sea of implications, he becomes what he 
most needs to be, rolling towards the lowest step of cunning, which is 
sublime. With a narrative worthy of Plautus, he murmurs to me, as if he 
were absent: "Count Visconti is here." Then he looks at me, cold, detached: 
for a moment. Immediately everything changes again: his face is an 
explosion of happiness. He raises his arms to the sky, palms forward: «I 
don't know anything!» does. I smile at him, idiot, rude northerner, to let him 
know that I understand. But he doesn't give up, he stays there, still, with his 
arms in the air, isolating himself, proclaiming himself unaware, innocent, 
helpless, mute, blind: "I don't know anything!" 

Well. I enter the hall, very elegant. The searches begin. As usual, poor 
Neapolitan waiters, they go around and around, and never hit the mark, they 
bend over backwards and solve nothing. They always have to sadly 
conclude by throwing their heads back, jutting out their chin and making a 
"pct" with their lips as if they were giving a kiss to nothing, to the fatal 
nothing, to the no that torments them. In short, led by a waiter, I search for 


Visconti throughout the hotel, after he was called in his room without 
answer. I look and see: the sporting, the swimming pool, the sublime beach, 
the spa... I return to the hall. A waiter then goes up to the room. It's simple: 
Visconti is sleeping. Heads are thrown back, chins are raised, mouths are 
pet with one of the most civilized hotels on the Peninsula in the 
background. 

I resume the race. But, dear reader who has never been here, and wishes 
to come here, allow it to really run here. Forio: girliness and sun, a blinding 
white. The interior, with the opaque, shapeless Epomeo. In Panza they are 
preparing illuminations, arches of light bulbs, among the hovels of a town 
without holidaymakers, Bedouin. On every wall there is someone sleeping, 
with gypsy faces. Then here, isolated, out of the world, Sant'Angelo. The 
road ends, it becomes a dusty path: on an open space all blinding dust, a car 
park with hot cars. Under the precipice, a strip of land, of sand, with a pile 
of little houses: at the bottom of this strip a massif, a small monster, 
inaccessible, of rocks and rocks, with a tower at the top. The houses of 
Sant'Angelo have been emptied, reduced to just the shard: inside, there are 
delightful, comfortable, red guesthouses, CIT offices, little restaurants. I 
pass the sandy strip, swarming with arabs. I reach the massif, the stopover, 
for the blinding stone. I want to bathe where no one does. I climb up to 
where I feel dizzy, up a wall that is an infernal drop. The sun rages. I hear 
screams. Behind a calcining spike, I see two little girls, next to a hole. They 
are scared, they scream, they scream. A pig comes out of the hole, then 
another, grunting like crazy. They throw themselves on a tub full of swill, 
between the girls' legs, devouring their stuff, jerking like bellows, filthy. 

I reach the hermitage, descending on all fours, between pinnacles and 
rock spiers. I bathe, only in a light that weighs on the sea like a slab. 

It is dusk in Casamicciola: I am preparing to leave, on the six o'clock 
boat. But I saw, in certain posters, that there is an awards ceremony at the 
«Saracino» this evening: «Eiffel Towers» (sic) are given to the best actors 
of theater and cinema, who must arrive at five o'clock. Duty pushes me to 
interview them. I sit down for a coffee, and while waiting for them, I 
prepare some questions. To Lorella De Luca: «People with good taste now 
see her and Panaro as symbols of a rosy, affected, etc. taste. etc. What do 
you say?" (You probably won't understand the question.) Alla Panaro: 
«Idem. Would you like to do something more challenging?" (He will 
probably answer yes.) To Maurizio Arena: «In the last screenplay I did, La 


notte brava, I wrote a part, that of Scintillone, which was for her. Instead it 
was entrusted to the French actor Brialy. What do you comment?" To 
Fausto Tozzi: «When you called me to collaborate on An Easy Man I made 
all the criticisms that were then made of the film to your treatment. Now, in 
hindsight, what can you tell me?” (He will probably never admit that I was 
right.) While I think about the questions to Leopoldo Trieste, to Amedeo 
Nazzari, to Mitri, to Manfredi, to Monlaur and to the actors of the theater, I 
raise my eyes, and on the pier of Casamicciola, against an army of motor 
carriages I see, alone, Luchino Visconti. 

I get up and join him, calling him. He turns: «They told me Pratolini was 
looking for me!» he exclaims. After days of silence I finally talk a little. 

There is an air of celebration around: the boat looms in the distance. 
«Here's the comedians' boat!» says Visconti. But, as she is close, with her 
director's eye accustomed to the accuracy of the choreography, she intuits 
something: "I'm not there" she exclaims, looking at the tone of the boat. In 
fact, there aren't any. They arrive with the other one, ten minutes before I 
leave. Goodbye interview. 

Visconti takes me around Ischia for a bit, «I was one of the first to 
discover it — he tells me. — I've been coming here for fourteen years! » He's 
proud of it. And he's right. Ischia is a very sweet place, where you live 
without any effort. 

We go back to the port. In the slightly grayer water and air, here is the 
second boat. «This time I'm here» guesses Visconti again. 

The waiting people crowd onto the pier. Here they are! De Luca, poor 
thing, like a lamb, a cob in the storm, Lello Bersani, Patroni Griffi, calm 
and available, as always, kissing Visconti... Here is Franca Valeri, with a 
magnificent green dress that makes her almost square, with a smile like an 
Etruscan statue, and two enormous lemons in his hand. 


Ischia (Casamicciola), July 


I am happy. It's been a long time since I could say it: and what is it 
that gives me this intimate, precise sense of joy, of lightness? 
Nothing. Almost. A wonderful silence is around me: my hotel room, 


in which I have been for five minutes, overlooks a large, green 
mountain, some modest and normal house. Rains. The sound of the 
rain mixes with distant, dense, incalculable voices. The terrace in 
front is shiny with rain and fresh air is blowing. 

The sense of peace, of adventure that being in this hotel in the 
interior of Ischia gives me, is one of those things that life gives so 
rarely now. a place where I feel like I've always been. It seems like 
Friuli, Carnia, Emilia to me. Only every now and then some nearby 
voice reminds me that I am in the South. Something wonderful 
awaits me: what you expect when you are a kid, on the first day of 
holiday, and have an eternal summer ahead of you. 

How did I end up here? Thinking about it, now that I have been 
immersed in this domestic peace for just a few minutes, it seems like 
I have a Homeric journey behind me. 

I would like to write about it, if I were able, only for that reader 
who has never left his country, his town, except for short trips to his 
province, and dreams of Capri, dreams of Ischia, as I dreamed of 
them, boy. But I would need a book, because nothing happened: only 
those things happened that belong only to life, and die after five 
minutes. 

So, this is how I ended up here, under this gentle rain that rubs off 
the roofs of the little white hotel. 

Rome. A storm, blue as death, water breaking loose. In Ostia it is 
November. The sea has the color of a cold broth. 


I go out — only rain. I carry my two eyes around. Alone, me and 
Ischia — me and thousands etc. 

— (Port of Ischia) 

— Michele (3000 lire) — An actress from Warner Bros, «I don't 
know her name!» — Ischia is discovered, but fortunately the people 
of Ischia don't know it yet. 

— Roman kids table: types etc. Girl: «Are we drinking from the 
same glass, ... now?» 

— Finale: 'o coach, damn 'o devil! it never arrives. Waiter type: tell 
comis but demi-chef. Kicked out: "You are not acting like honest 
men!" ''No little 'and fish" to eat and then chased away. 


— Discovery of coolies on Vespas. Return: waiting for tomorrow. 


[Handwritten text on letterhead of the Savoia hotel in Casamicciola. ] 


Capri, July 


Sunday. The boat loaded with sacrilegious tourists. The English gentleman, 
with his checkered jacket and khaki cap, his lady, his friend in grey, 
surrounded by a gang of Latin traders, assert their possession of a piece of 
bench, on the bow, eating some chicken and of bread, with his hands, 
greasing himself all over, and wiping his nose with fingers as big as 
sausages. 

Capri is invaded. Anacapri, up there, remains quiet: the quiet of bazaars 
and souvenir shops. 

I reach the Blue Grotto — which I thought I could reach on foot — with a 
pickup truck. You go down an immense, sheer ridge. Here's the clearing. I 
get out, very curious. The reader I like will want to know everything. I 
accommodate him. The hole in the blue cave is somewhere along the ridge, 
hidden. We go down a ladder at the bottom of which is Minos: he looks and 
is silent. In front of the body of water they cross small boats, each with its 
boatman. Taking a boat is very complicated, because there is a whole 
system of Camorra privileges and hierarchies. For example, when the boat 
for Marina Grande arrives, you have to reach it a few meters further with 
one of these small boats. But since one of the boatmen has the privilege, 
perhaps hereditary, of taking his little boat to Marina Grande, none of his 
colleagues transfers you to the boat before the privileged person gives tacit 
permission (which I don't know what it consists of: perhaps in a 'look, in a 
mysterious sign of the pales). If he is in the cave or far away, you will be in 
vain calling the other boatmen. They don't hear you. They ignore you. They 
cross up and down with sly and priestly faces, acting like Indians. 
Meanwhile, the boat to Marina Grande can also leave. But they don't know 
anything about it. 

As is known, the Blue Grotto is entered through a narrow hole, so it is 
necessary to lie down on the stern, so as not to hit your head against the 


rock. Inside, it is both a disappointment and a discovery: nothing is ever as 
beautiful as you expect, and everything is more beautiful than you expect. 
The cave is as big as a dome: five or six boats can carousel around it at 
once. And the miraculous thing is that one has the impression of floating on 
a sheet of light, higher than the level of the external sea, suspended, and 
illuminated from below by headlights of a hard, glaucous, mercury light. 


From Naples to Vallo Lucano, July 


What a thrill to leave Naples, early in the morning, in a heavenly color that 
fills the heart. You leave Via Caracciolo, take Via della Calabria along the 
port, pass through a neighborhood where the Bourbons still reign, and every 
face 1s the face of Pulcinella: on the boundless backdrop of orange, brown, 
earthy houses, of a suburb born as an area of habitation of plebs, without 
industries, without roads, without anything, incredible smells weigh down: 
macerated straw and liquorice, drains and citrus fruits, surviving smells of a 
civilization that has disappeared, for us, and still so absolute for those who 
live there. 

At the end of the motorway, in Castellammare, Vesuvius falls on you: a 
horrendous, shapeless specter against the light. 

I travel along the coast that Boccaccio, seven hundred years ago, in one 
of his novels called the most beautiful coast in the world. It is. Blasted by 
the sun, it has remained identical over the centuries, physically emanating 
beauty, as if beauty were a slime, a halo, a ray. Unique in the world, here 
beauty directly produces wealth. People live in a kind of quiet ease, letting 
beauty work for them. 

In Sorrento there is above all a great peace, a monumental peace. I don't 
recognize the "Surriento" of the songs: Naples is very far from this solemn 
array of pensions and large hotels, stunned by the sun, by the great peace. 

Here is Amalfi, at the end of the winding Boccaccio road, on the sea 
veiled by the usual midday storm: I stop for a moment: a glance is enough 
to grasp the entire town in a semicircle on the port, white, emptied by 
centuries of silence, made a humble town, by great city that was, and yet 


happy. 


I have to run away, reach Ravello before nightfall: for a very simple 
reason, because Ravello is Greta Garbo's town. 

I leave the road by the sea, and I climb up among hills thick with 
vineyard pergolas, prickly pears, greener than green. Here is Scala on the 
left, and, after a final dizzying curve, a small square with a Moorish 
fountain: I'm in Ravello. 

I get everything wrong: contrary to my usual habit of immediately 
guessing where I have to go, I take a left instead of a right, leaving the car 
at the Moorish fountain. And I go through an anonymous town, after all, 
which stretches like a snake on the narrow top of a mountain: yet there is 
something noble, mysterious, around. I smell something new. I arrive at the 
end of the town strip. «But where are the hotels?» I ask some women sitting 
on the gnawed steps of the poor houses. «They're not here! — they do, lost, 
painful, sweet. — They're on the other side! » Running back down the long 
road, I pass the fountain, and enter the real town on the other side. There I 
spent the most beautiful two hours of my entire trip, and certainly among 
the most beautiful of my life. 

Meanwhile, it's almost time for sunset, and the sun, still clear and full, is 
grazing the tops of the hills, dense with pure, dry plants, clear as crystals 
and at the same time full of humble tenderness. 

There is almost no one on the streets of the town: only the people you 
see in real towns, all over our world, in the late summer noon: boys, alone, 
returning home from catechism, women returning from work . And the 
streets are clean, well-paved, noble, as in the most select towns in 
Lombardy or Venice. Baroque and eighteenth-century buildings of a 
discretion and elegance never seen before line it: every now and then, the 
houses are interrupted, there is a low wall, from which you can glimpse, 
below, warm green abysses. 

It is all full of churches, monasteries: the monastery of Santa Chiara, the 
church of San Francesco, the sanctuary of SS. Cosma and Damiano: it is a 
sacred city, a small, forgotten Assisi. 

I see a young friar, red, walking quickly down the steps of the street, 
between two walls suspended in the void: I call him, I ask him almost 
alarmed why there are so many churches in such a small town. He replies to 
me in heavy, narrow-minded Neapolitan: «In ancient times there were a 
very large population here! » He disappears behind a door of that humble 
baroque style that you see in villages. 


Ravello is like a spur, suspended in the void, at the bottom of which lie 
hills that overlook the sea. But you only realize it at the end, when you 
reach Villa Cimbrone, which is the supreme point of Ravello. At the end of 
the road a small door appears in front of you, you enter, and you can't help 
but cry out in amazement: immediately, on the left, a stupendous cloister, 
then a delightful little building, and in front an avenue with a fabulously 
neoclassical garden, which ends suddenly, over there , against the sky. 

I enter the crypt, I rejoice in front of a Della Robbia, some anonymous 
bas-reliefs from the early fifteenth century, the Seven Deadly Sins, and the 
nine, wonderful, Norman Warriors. I go down again, along a staircase that 
takes me to an apse, a forest of columns, like in my area, Gothic; but, in 
front, it is open, there is the precipice, the void, the sea. Lost between the 
columns, an ancient wooden ecclesiastical chair, I sit; there 1s so much 
peace, that I would like to die here, to end it so sweetly. But I get up, run up 
into the garden, run along the entire avenue, perfumed enough to intoxicate, 
I arrive at the end of the terrace, suspended in the sky, with a row of noble 
marble heads, and a sweet railing. There are tourists, entranced. In reality, 
the situation is one that cannot easily be expressed: the whole gulf from 
Amalfi to Salerno is at your feet, and you fly. 

I reunite the threads that seemed lost to me, with the great Christian and 
communal Italy: there is no Bourbon who can erase its spirit. 

Like Lawrence - who, too, would have liked to die here, of too much 
peace - I cannot tear myself away from this corner of heaven: a place 
dedicated to ecstasy. 

But I get off: here I am in Minori. Two little girls hitchhiking me. I let 
them come up: they are all nice, dressed to the nines. One, a brunette, 
already with her mother's face, tells me: «Mum and aunt took the car, we 
were going on foot» «And where?» I ask her. «To Major. There's a party." 
“Do they dance?” I ask maliciously. «Noooo!» "So?" «There's only the 
party, so...» «What's your name?» «I'm Lina, she's Drusiana». Drusiana 
raises her face, not beautiful but almost that of an impube and therefore of a 
saint, and she smiles. “Do many vacationers come here?” I ask. «Oh, yes — 
says Lina — many. But this year a little less..." "And why?" «Because they 
say the prices are high!» «And of all the holidaymakers — I ask — which are 
the ones you prefer? » "Romans! — Lina responds immediately — I like how 
they talk. Even if they are ugly, I like them!» 


Here is Maggiori: in the last light of the sun, the seafront is filled with a 
beautiful and happy crowd: horrendous explosions tear the quiet air apart. 
The fires begin. Poor Bourbons, you too... 

Salerno (where I will return, of course!), and then the night. Paestum, 
Agropoli, I think of sleeping on the street, so as to be in Maratea in the 
morning. But in the rare villages, hotels are not to be seen. The night 
passes. I am increasingly alone: the night in the South is still the same as it 
was many centuries ago. I hope in Vallo Lucano: I get there, dead tired, at 
two in the morning. The town is large, it would seem opulent, inhabited by 
nobles, in seventeenth or eighteenth century palaces not without solemnity. 
I wander around this empty setting like a madman without finding a soul, 
the sign of a hotel. It's desperation. Then I see a sign: «Inn». In a nightmare 
alley. There is a lighted oven. I ask. A poor man comes out and starts 
calling the owner of the inn like a desperate man. No one answers. He then 
tells me, as if scared, that there is a hotel, it's called Risorgimento. I run 
there: it's a very dark building, with noble, almost grandiose architecture. 
Sound, sound. Nothing. I enter: the doors are all open: I turn a few switches 
but no light comes on: dark corridors and rooms: overcome by a sort of 
terror, I go back down. I'm going back to the baker. This then, leaving work, 
takes me to another inn. Here too, stairs, high ceilings, white vaults 
illuminated by a few rare light bulbs. The baker enters a door, I follow him: 
I find myself in a sordid hall, a desk, and, next to it, a bed, where an old 
man has sat up, still with an adolescent face, lost in sleep: he is silent, only 
raises his head, as horses do to chase away flies, and with his lips he makes 
a gesture as if he were kissing. He says no, that there are no rooms, no, no. 

I go out, get back in the car, get lost in the terrible curfew, among the 
mountains. 


Maratea, July 


Maratea, Maratea, magical name, which raises suspicion, anxiety, like all 
things in fashion, where you don't want to come second, and on the other 
hand you don't want to come at all. We talk about Maratea in an ironic - 


solemn tone, like the last, great, mysterious discovery of the Milanese 
industrialists. 

In reality, after passing Sapri, with its humble little beach for unworthy 
bourgeois, and entering the Calabrian peninsula, I thought: «But, these 
Milanese industrialists». 

In fact, the coast has nothing of what is considered conventionally 
beautiful, not even in the footsteps of Boccaccio: simply, the coast is 
terrible. Never seen such perfection: an enormous slope, cut by grim 
torrents - Mezzanotte, Malcanale... - grey, of rock, studded with tufts of all 
the same green, which falls sheer into the sea. The scheme is that of 
Sorrento, Amalfi, but it is filled with a concrete hell: obsessive: and the 
result is stupendous. 

Maratea, however, begins by being a much sweeter oasis: there are 
bushes, and the coast ends more gently at the sea. On a large lawn, which 
almost looks like an English park, stands the elegant, famous industrialists’ 
hotel. Yes, it's nice: but I get bored with it. 

I set off again, I get lost in Calabria: which becomes more and more 
Calabria, more and more Calabria, until in Mileto, in Palmi, Sicily begins. 


From Villa San Giovanni to Syracuse, July 


I had always thought and said that the city where I prefer to live is Rome, 
followed by Ferrara and Livorno. But I had not yet seen, or known well, 
Reggio, Catania, Syracuse. There is no doubt, there is not the slightest 
doubt that I would like to live here: to live and die here, not of peace, as 
with Lawrence in Ravello, but of joy. 

Even with splendid views and parades of streets of a baroque that seems 
to be made of flesh, cathedrals of an unprecedented and almost indigestible 
richness, these cities are not beautiful: they always seem to have just been 
rebuilt by an earthquake, by a tsunami, everything is temporary, decrepit, 
miserable, incomplete. So I can't say what the enchantment consists of: I 
would have to live with it for years. However, it is clear that what is 
rumored about the South is here. And it is also very dangerous: like nothing 
here, you could rediscover attitudes like D'Annunzio, like Gide. It's no 


coincidence that orange blossoms and lemons, licorice and papyrus smell 
here. I'll let go of Taormina, which is undoubtedly something of supreme 
beauty (but where, like in Positano and Maratea, I didn't feel comfortable): I 
can however say that the journey from Messina to Syracuse can drive you 
crazy. 

I say it like this, as a tourist. By delving deeper, knowing better, not only 
with the eyes, with the nostrils, the reasons for such a sudden love must 
prove to be very true and very profound. 

But my journey pushes me to the South, further and further South: like a 
delicious obsession, I have to go down, without letting myself be tempted. 

I leave the enormous beaches of Catania, it's night, I reach Lentini. I go 
down for dinner: but there the smell of lemons, a moon as big as I've ever 
seen it, people waiting for nothing but to talk, stops me. Until after 
midnight I can't decide to leave the new friends I've made, who greet me as 
if we've known each other for years, one saying: «Iddu 'u core bono I'ave!»: 
and only because I talked a bit with them, their problems, their future. 

I run alone in an immense night, in the mountains between Lentini and 
Syracuse. At night you are truly, totally alone. For more than forty 
kilometers I don't encounter a person, a car, or a light on. The warm wind 
that hits me is precisely that of Africa: and the surrounding mountains are a 
single uninterrupted forest of southern plants. 


At a crossroads, I rush towards the signs with arrows, to recognize 
the one in Syracuse. I brake lightly, and I feel like an explosion 
under my foot: the brake has broken: I feel what those feel a moment 
before dying, in similar cases. But, luckily for me, the road there is 
quite straight and not too steep: I manage to invent a way to brake. 
I'm still. Alone in the middle of the night, under the moon that is 
now setting behind the almond and carob thickets. 

In the background, in front of me, lights twinkle: Augusta, and 
others further away, Syracuse. I continue, going at twenty per hour, 
and little by little I arrive at the foot of the mountains, thirteen 
kilometers from Syracuse, on the sea, in a place that seems like 
Asmara: Priolo Gargallo. There is an open oven: I ask. A young 
baker comes out, stops work, with an enthusiasm that leaves me 
speechless, begins to help me, pushes the car like a madman, takes 
my bags to a small hotel without a sign, calls the hotelier, who isn't 


there. , and instead a German in his underwear appears, who, 
sleepily, does nothing but say almost singing: 
« YESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
sssssss that is, yes, the master is asleep, everything 1s closed, yes, 
yes. The baker runs to call a friend of his, who has a six hundred: 
this takes me to Syracuse. I go around half the city, all empty, 
miraculously naked, new. I settle in at the Jolly: like a boy, I can't 
wait for tomorrow to come. Night, come quickly! 


Syracuse, July 


Here I am wandering around Syracuse. I understood it right at the Aretusa 
source: it is on the port: a cerulean and sweet port like a lagoon: on the 
small seafront, there is a sixteenth-century building, of supreme elegance, 
circular, a kind of well, and inside swans, fish and papyrus. The sun is 
already boiling, but the source exudes an Arcadian coolness. In front, along 
the walls of the seafront, on the piers of the port, a small army of carusi, of 
"triacusi", as the kids of life are called here, are already bathing. I turn and 
by chance, behind me, against the Hotel des Etrangers, I see a poster 
announcing, at the Latomie, «The Winter's Tale» by Shakespeare: among 
the others I immediately see the name of Adriana, Adriana Asti. 

Feeling happy, I start looking for it: I find out where it is through quick 
searches, I run to Villa Politi, a sweet Art Nouveau building, just outside the 
city, on the Latomie. 

In the hall, among the beautiful actresses of the company, the beautiful 
Edmonda Aldini. Adriana is getting dressed: I imagine that she must have 
shouted at the waiter to tell him that she would be down immediately. Here 
she is, in fact, with the beige t-shirt and white trousers, with two of her 
eyes, enormous, bigger than her, so that her little nose and chin, although 
small, have no place in her face. We hug each other, shouting, we get into 
the car, and off we go, onto the sea of Syracuse. 


«But you know it's splendid here! I'm never coming back from here! — 
Adriana tells me — I let myself be kidnapped by a Sicilian baron, I had 
dozens of them around me in Palermo!» 

«And here in Catania, in Syracuse — I tell her — it's even better: you 
know, there is no mafia, there is no blood, there is less misery...» 

We go round and round to get out of the city: it is very difficult, finally 
we glide along the other bank of the lagoon, a flat, white, bare, terrible 
bank. 

«Let's go where there are temples on the water, columns, at least 
papyrus...» shouts Adriana. We confess, laughing happily, our atrocious 
weaknesses as aestheticians. Between us we can tell each other: with the 
agreement not to make them public. We come across a little beach that has 
been recommended as the best, and which is actually scary: it is the little 
beach of the poor, good middle class of Syracuse. Everyone looks at 
Adriana, so naked in her two-piece. Boys, men, women. Adriana caresses a 
little girl, who immediately makes friends. But behind the little girl is the 
little girl's mother: «I am Beatrice's mothem says pompous, poor 
infinitesimal Syracusan Bovary: and then to Beatrice: «You have already 
made another conquest, eh?» We are in full mundane language. Behind the 
thin lady, other ladies, who one by one, with great haughtiness and 
ultimately, great humility, introduce themselves. They are happy to talk to 
the actress. They sit around on Dante's sand: and the conversation begins: 
the temples, the amphitheatres, the ear of Dionysus, all truly "suggestive" 
things as a fourth lady, of an older generation, and therefore incalculably 
more rude, says. I have to save Adriana. I remind her that we have to take a 
bath. We go out on a boat: an atrocious boat — you won't believe it — made 
of plastic. And in that area there seem to be sharks tadpoles. «This water 
drives me crazy!» Adriana shouts, dilating her violet eyes, over that water 
which is a sugar, a honey, a liquid of Gods. 

Then we leave Arenella, with its families of lawyers, and run around: not 
even on purpose does the Anapo flow along our road. Imagine if we let it 
slip away. We enter along a dusty road, along a field of licorice that smells 
strongly, and here, followed by a row of olive trees, carob trees, prickly 
pears, the Anapo washes away green, hot, with the current full of papyrus. 
«The papyrus, the papyrus! — Adriana shouts, happily. — They are only here 
and in Egypt, do you realize that?» A boy who passes by hears her: and, no, 
I'm not exaggerating, he has an ancient face, really, I'm not sure if 


Phoenician, Alexandrian, or that of a Southern Roman scribe, and those 
backs with protruding shoulders like you see painted only in pots. This boy, 
without saying anything, runs down the very green bank of the Anapo, and 
tears off three long papyrus canes, with their thin green fringe on the top. 
He gives them to Adriana, who happily grabs them and holds them in her 
hand. They really suit them. 


Pachino, July 


Further south than that, it's impossible. Noto Pass, Avola Pass. I arrive in 
Pachino, which is a town full of life, with wonderful people: but I don't 
stop, I go even further south, I arrive at Capo Passero: a strip of yellow land 
with a white lighthouse: and a forest of figs India around, beyond the rows 
of crumbling walls. And I don't stop yet: I go further down, to Portopalo, 
which is a miserable little village, crouched behind that spit of land, with 
rows of red houses, and the water from the drains that passes in canals 
perpendicular to the road: the people it's all outside, and it's the most 
beautiful people in Italy, a pure race, elegant, strong and sweet. And I don't 
stop yet: I arrive at the small port of Portopalo, where the road ends against 
a wall along the sea: on the left under a yellow ridge a dozen battered boats, 
on the right a small beach crowned with prickly pears which are 
monuments . And I'm not stopping yet. There is a small island in front, all 
sand and prickly pears, with a baroque tower. I ask one of the young people 
who, as always, are sitting on the wall: «Can you take me to that island? 
What is his name?" «Island of Portopalo!» he says to me, disconcerted, 
because perhaps for him the island has no name. He goes down towards the 
boat, and rowing slowly crosses the small stretch of sea, made blue and 
pink by the dying light. We disembark on the islet, under the tower, and, 
already almost in the tender, fragrant shadow of the night, I bathe in the 
poorest and most distant beach in Italy. 


Il 


Taranto, July 


I believe that very few people in Italy have ever driven the entire coast from 
Reggio to Taranto by car in one day. Now that I'm here, in Taranto - which 
shines on the two seas like a gigantic shattered diamond - it seems to me 
that this happened to me in a dream. 

The Ionian Sea is not ours: it's scary. Just left Reggio - an extremely 
dramatic and original city, of anguished poverty, where on the trucks that 
pass along the long streets parallel to the sea you can see writings like "God 
help us!" — I was amazed by the sweetness, the mildness, the clarity of the 
villages, of the coast. So approximately until Porto Salvo. Then you enter a 
world that is no longer recognisable. It's true: every now and then we find 
routine glimpses: the sweet, immense beach of Soverato appears, like a 
dazzling miracle, elegant, with the red keels of the boats, under the 
powerful two o'clock sun (but, immediately afterwards, from a marvelous 
valley, a wind blows on the sea that threatens to overturn the car: and a 
farmer, gone to make water with the amphora, as old as an old olive tree, 
complains to you about that wind, about that eternal storm: «Everything the 
harvest has ruined us this year!") 

Then the road leaves the sea and enters an area, all yellow, with hills that 
look like dunes imagined by Kafka. The sunset veils her in a blood pink. 
Some farmers return on horseback, or on certain very slow old carts, along 
the infernal road, without a tree around. I go towards Crotone, through the 
Cutro area. Illuminated by the sun, on the side of the road, two men signal 
me to stop. I know I shouldn't do it, but I stop anyway: curiosity is always 
stronger than prudence. One is blond, gaunt, desperate: the other is dark- 
haired, with two sparkling eyes, a black moustache, chapped skin, a quiff. I 
let them get on, and I speed towards Crotone, looking at them: little by little 
we talk. «We work on the road, further down, and every day we have to go 
twenty kilometers back and forth: and there are no means of 
transportation...» This is really strange: I ask what job it is: but in their 


answers they are not very precise : they talk about a private company, from 
Rome. But it is they themselves who then enter into the discussion: «This is 
a dangerous area — says the black man — it is better not to go there at night. 
They stop the cars and rob. Two years ago, perhaps you heard it, here, at 
this point they killed someone, a rich gentleman, while he was returning 
from Rome in the car with a woman. They told him to stop, but he didn't 
stop, and then someone stationed further ahead with a rifle shot and killed 
him. They found fourteen thousand lire on him! » 

Here, at an expanse of yellow dunes, in a sort of plateau, Cutro. I see it 
while running in the car: but it is the place that impresses me most of the 
whole long journey. It is, truly, the country of bandits, as seen in certain 
westerns. Here are the bandits' women, here are the bandits' children. We 
feel, I don't know from what, that we are outside the law, or, if not the law, 
then the culture of our world, on another level. In the smiles of the young 
people returning from their atrocious work, there is a hint of too much 
freedom, almost of madness. In the fervor that precedes dinner time, silence 
has this happy, loud form: in their world this is how it is done. But around 
there is a frame of emptiness and silence that is scary. 

A few more kilometres, over stony, lunar hills, then, at the gate of 
Crotone, my two guests greet me with humanistic kindness. I throw myself 
again along the stranger, the enemy, the seductive Ionian. 

Taranto, perfect city. Living there is like living inside a shell, an open 
oyster. Here new Taranto, there, crowded, old Taranto, around the two seas, 
and the seafronts. 

Along the seafronts, in the water that 1s all a ringing, with warships at the 
bottom, English, Italian, American, the factories are clinging to the splendid 
rocks. Rows of "dressing rooms", as the cabins are called here, on stilts, 
rickety, uneven, open to all winds (and to all thieves). In the body of water 
in the middle, the real, clandestine show takes place every day: the women's 
bathroom. You see rows of children, young people and men at the broken 
railings, then you get closer and realize that they are watching the women 
taking a bath. Then you too observe, and you see very small females, black, 
like worms, but already a little swollen in the hips, although perhaps 
adolescents, with smoky black eyes, mysterious and insipid. They ignore 
everything: they splash around in the shallow, blue water reserved for them, 
and think about their future as mothers, after the brief tragedy of love, 
which is about to come. 


Meanwhile, the males, around the burning, triumphal sun, begin, before 
my eyes, the spectacle of the infinite swarm, which will accompany me 
from now on, throughout the entire Apulian coast. Every other swarming 
already known to me is nothing compared to this one. They are quick, 
narrow at the hip, big at the eye, long at the nose: a propeller turns inside 
them, the propeller of sex, of curiosity, of the desire to exist. They are all 
around me: and yes, there is no shortage of foreigners here, apart from the 
inter-regional crowd of sailors... One says to me: «Well, now you are a god 
for us, because you are a foreigner: then, perhaps, if you are here for four or 
five days, you are nothing anymore." 


From Taranto to Santa Maria di Leuca, July 


I fly to the lesser-known coast of Italy: I am carried away by such a joy of 
seeing that I am almost blind. Here, in fact, everything threatens not to 
exist: the flat coast, the Arab-Norman towns (Arabs in the humble part, 
Normans in the elite part, churches and walls), the sea. Everything is as if 
drunk, dazed by the light. I get my life back in Gallipoli. Mysterious, 
existing center of a region that does not exist. After all, it 1s a city in itself, a 
state, a bit like Cutro. It too is perfect, like Taranto, stretched out, white, in 
an exquisite, pure, wild sea. In that slender mass of white houses, ringed by 
seafronts and piers, people live an autonomous life, almost rich, one might 
say, almost as if there were no solution of continuity with some period of 
ancient history, which I don't know, nor do I know time to understand: the 
demon of the journey pushes me down, towards the extreme tip. 

You get there slowly, while the region around you transforms, moves in 
small undulations, is covered with olive trees. 

Santa Maria di Leuca stretches along the sea with a row of Art Nouveau 
villas, luxurious, pink and white, encrusted with ornaments, surrounded by 
small gardens: they seem to have just been abandoned. Even the grandiose 
promenade in front, limed, seems to have just been abandoned: and, up 
there, the large peeling rotunda. At one point on the seafront, in the fierce 
sun, a bus is stopped, with a radio on. A few people are sitting on the steps 
of a public building, in a bit of shade. I ask two boys, who look like two 


students, who comes to Santa Maria di Leuca. «Enough people — they tell 
me — mostly from Lecce: there are also foreigners who stay at that 
guesthouse.» And they point me to a white guesthouse, which they seem 
proud of. «The villas, on the other hand, belong to the barons.» “But do 
they still come here?” «Yes, they come: but they keep to themselves: in the 
evening they all meet at the "Yacht club’, where only they can enter, and 
they dance, and play cards.» 

I'm dying of heat and tiredness: I would finally like to take a bath. But 
there are no changing rooms for undressing: down there there is a rock that 
pierces the sea, under the Cape lighthouse. “Shall we go over there?” I ask. 
Everyone happily accepts, and the youngest explains to me: «That rock 
divides the Ionian Sea from the Adriatic!» 


This amuses me. We start under the flame of the sun, and slowly, 
like tightrope walkers, on the scaly, broken, sharp hump of the rock, 
we arrive at the tip. But we are very high above the sea: on the right 
the Ionian, terrible, enemy, pre-human, on the left the dear, sweet, 
domestic Adriatic. I discover a kind of abyss, which splits the rock 
up to the foam of the sea. «Shall we try to go down?» I say. The boys 
lead the way: we lower ourselves down, barefoot: we reach a sort of 
natural, smooth, dark terrace. There is a body there. Huge, yellow, 
hairless. Upon our arrival, the corpse moves, looks at us, and, 
without saying anything, begins to dress: the vest, the shirt, the 
trousers, the pedals, the sandals. "Good morning!" he says, he goes 
away, climbing, polemical, misanthropic, light-hearted. “It's Baron 
C.” one of the boys tells me softly. 


Rodi Garganico, July 


It's just after midnight, and I'm alone. But just how can it just be a specter. 
Everyone is locked in their homes, the small bourgeois from Foggia on 
holiday, the people from Rodigino, who have to get up at three or four 
tomorrow morning to go to the fields with the mule. A mysterious curfew 
has sounded: no one breaks it. 


I walk along the small deserted beach, at the foot of the town. And in the 
silence that is outside and inside me, I feel like a long, voiceless collapse. 
The entire Apulian coast falls apart in this quiet, after having raged in my 
eyes, in my ears, for mornings and noons of pre-human, sub-human chaos. 

The remote Salento, severe as a northern land, with its Greek towns on 
centuries-old strike; then the explosion of Brindisi, the most chaotic, 
furious, regurgitating of Italian beaches; and the beautiful Otranto and 
Ostuni, the cities of silence of the South; and Bari, the marine model of all 
cities, then, up to the Gargano: with the cathedral, of supreme beauty, on the 
sea, and, below, the black, blond rogues naked among the rocks. 


In memory, cathedrals and poor naked boys, confused cities unsafe 
and shapeless like camps, crowds under the stages of the lights and 
the white perforated podiums of the bands, are a single, dull din. 
Which crashes against the walls of the Gargano, whose 
circumnavigation, overlooking the sea, among the severe, deserted 
mountains, takes thousands of kilometers away from Italy. I missed 
the Tremiti boat, I won't be able to go. But here I am on an island, I 
don't think it's different over there. I walk, outside, in the darkness of 
the curfew, and I already regret the interminable day on which this 
unexpected evening fell. 


Pescara, August 


With Francavilla, the great Adriatic beaches begin, a new seaside 
civilization. 

As always, there is a model, a primary form, an archetype, which is 
reproduced in a thousand variations, always remaining identical. I suppose 
that this "principal form" is Riccione or Rimini, whose reproduction power 
has expanded thus far, by will of the municipalities involved. There 1s a sort 
of excess, a disproportion, a sudden leap between what was the "beach" 
throughout the south, and these first Abruzzo beaches. For me, I feel like 
I'm returning to the world of my habits, of my memories. But I still feel 
with one foot on one level, and with the other foot on another level. 


The night of Francavilla - seen optically - has all the aspects of the 
seaside nights that we know: but when placed side by side, in depth, it 
reveals this double bottom. On the still modest night-time promenade, there 
is a dancing entertainment, with a local Bongiorno, who, with a detachment 
and ease of speech that allow him to be almost offensive, organizes I don't 
know what game or competition on the microphone. Around the open-air 
venue, the natives gather, standing in picturesque groups, almost all male. 
The women are the lower middle class ones, who soon return home. Then 
only blue jeans, t-shirts and razor-shaved heads can be seen in the dim light. 
The dialect is harsh, massive. After one or half past one, only the rich, those 
who speak the language, remain in the dance hall. They lounge around until 
late, then they get into the cars, with the feeble spirit of the bourgeois when 
he is a viveur. "I'm all wet!" says a young man, evidently very proud of 
having been hit with a siphon by some other happier viveur. "And not us?" 
say, with more compressed pride, two or three girls already holed up inside 
the car and modestly decided to go to bed. 

The division between the two worlds is still strong. In the archetypal 
form of Francavilla, up there in the North, this certainly does not happen. 

Pescara is splendid. I believe it is the only case of a city, a real city, that 
exists totally as a seaside city. The people of Pescara are proud of it. I arrive 
at sunset time, for the big, frenetic walk before dinner. I ask an elderly man 
where a hotel is. He goes out of his way, he wants to get into the car, with 
his son, to accompany me. He immediately says to me: «Well, like 
everyone else, you'll see! When you come to Pescara beach once, you come 
back! Here, he sees, now he goes to the end of this road. Before the 
roundabout, there is a flowerbed, where today's date is marked with 
flowers." He is moved, faced with so much grace, so much luxury. Yes, in 
fact here are some red and purple flowers to mark today's date, one of the 
city's great days of summer. 

The seafront is a river of people, elegant, beautiful, tanned, massive. I 
catch sentences on the fly, in the din of walking. Here is a shorn Roman boy 
like Caligula: «... she had a father, then a brother and then the other three 
brothers...» And a Venetian, in the company of friends and girls: «Do you 
know why the roosters crow when they , do they tighten their necks?” And 
a lady, probably from Milan: "I don't know, maybe in America, in 
Australia..." 


Everyone brings their little stone to the Tower of Babel, to the great 
Italian-style mixed fry. 


San Benedetto, August 


Every time I leave somewhere, even if I've only been there a few hours — 
and my friends laugh about it — I always leave a bleeding piece of my heart 
there. In San Benedetto, no. Why? Nowadays, in San Benedetto, the seaside 
style is the classic one of the North: the large beach, fully equipped, the bars 
with the terrace on the beach, the jukeboxes, and above all, the beautiful 
women. 

Behind, a wealthy town, all made up of villas and guesthouses and 
hotels, with small gardens and bazaars. 

But all this still remains as an addition, recently acquired: historical 
intelligence is missing in the tone of the bourgeois and popular crowd that 
gathers here. It is a province, no longer a depressed area. And you can love 
everything outside of the province. Goodbye South, endless Capernaum, 
behind me, swarming with miserable people, thieves, hungry people, 
sensual people, pure and dark reserve of life. 


Ancona, August 


What marks the transition from South to North? Yes, there is a long 
intermediate nuance, the upper Abruzzi and the Marche: yet certain changes 
are sudden. Suddenly the bicycles appear, suddenly the methane signs 
appear: but above all, the beautiful women suddenly appear. 

I don't want to imply that there aren't beautiful women in the South: in 
any case, in hundreds and hundreds of kilometers of coastline, I haven't 
seen any. I saw inelegant black sissies, gelatinous adolescents. Suddenly, 
here are the beautiful women, already in Pescara, and then, triumphant, in 
San Benedetto, in Falconara, in Senigallia... Until, on the Romagna coast, 


they even become the only, undisputed protagonists, the mistresses, the 
queens, the Amazons. There is no longer a group of boys among which 
there are not also some girls, tanned, ephebic, intelligent, pretty. Poor packs 
of Southern males! 

Ancona, a simple and happy city! And certainly, despite the sad 
reconstruction, one of the most beautiful in Italy. A city without seafronts, 
crowded, with perfection, on a point on whose summit there is the 
cathedral, and which means that Ancona overlooks two seas. But the walk, 
on Sunday, takes place on the great road that joins the two seas, and from 
which the two seas cannot be seen: there is a walk on land. Who knows 
why, in this city, so spread out, so harmonious, there are - it seems to me - 
sO many neurotics, you see so many frightened and timid faces: balding, 
with the round chins of the weak. This makes the city even more expensive. 
I have never seen her, yet I recognize her: I love her immediately, yet she 
remains foreign to me. Only the next day, I discover that it has a beach, a 
clear beach of stones and rocks, under a large rhetorical and white staircase, 
with small temples and columns, and a large round restaurant overlooking 
the sea. 


But the beach of Ancona that I will remember will be the one I saw 
in the middle of the night, at two, at three, with a moon abandoned in 
the sky and in the sea, up there, at the Jewish camp, that is, at the 
Jewish cemetery, also abandoned 'it, with the torn, uprooted stones, 
scattered on the large concave lawn, and, immediately nearby, a 
ravine, on the sea, where still, distant, hostile, the lights of the port 
and the city tremble, finally, as perhaps it would like, without life. 


Senigallia, August 


On the beach of Senigallia, the trrumph of retirement: of retirement, not of 
the family. The guests of the same twentieth-century villas are gathered 
together under the umbrellas, in discussions that do not betray a single one 
of the clichés of the bourgeois linguistic institution: and, for this reason, 
they preserve their coveted mystery for each one. Here is the grizzled but 


still sporty professional; here is the widowed lady, with an enormous, 
statuesque yellow turban, and a yellow bathrobe pulled over her like a 
tunic: she goes motionless to fiddle with the reclining chair, patient, 
mysterious, aloof and lost like a Marlene Dietrich. From the megaphones of 
the large beach full of huts and umbrellas, the notes of an archaic tango 
emerge. 

These people in their fifties maintain their lives exactly as they thought 
they were, ideal, when they were thirty: here there is an air of immediate 
pre-war times, when precisely the fifty-year-olds of now began to be 
arrivals, to order for themselves a life already well preordained: the yellow 
of the turban of the mature and mysterious lady is banana yellow: the smile 
of the fifty-year-old professional recalls Bartali's victories at the Tour of 
France. 

I lie down in the sun, since I'm as white as yogurt, after so much 
wandering around the beaches. 

In the daze of the hateful summer rush, the entire beach buzzes around 
me, with the warm noise of the surf. I grasp isolated sentences, expressive 
points. Here is an accurate "Have a nice lunch!" from an umbrella nearby. It 
is a weak voice of a young man, which after a while however resonates 
again with «My sixth sense...», and a triumphant voice of a lady: «The 
clogs... and also Selezione, the book of Selezione. ..» But further on, 
another voice rises to cover the others, peremptorily: «Enrico, don't go and 
get wet, Enrico!» Then from a long chatter of eighteen-year-old girls, 
students of masters and high schools in the surrounding area, the definitive 
clause arises: «What is beautiful is not beautiful, but what is liked is 
beautiful!» 

It's lunch time: I'm shaken brutally by a whistle that hisses with 
unprecedented, angry insistence: I raise myself on my elbow, I look: 
between the deckchairs, between the umbrellas, a white-haired henchman 
passes by, wearing a sailor's cap, blowing the whistle, and he shouts: «It's 
noon, it's noon!»» He reminds the boarders in the name of the owner that the 
table is set, with an old resentment for the age-old problem of lateness, 
which causes the spaghetti to go cold. 


Towards Rimini, August 


Bilingual beaches begin. The signs are all in Italian and German: 
«Lifeguard — Maisterm. 

The beach of Cattolica, now stratified, refined, embellished, 
hypertrophic, of great use for years and years, is full of women: the men are 
lost, they almost do not exist: either they are adolescents with circled eyes, 
or humble henchmen, or gods drones. 

Here on a fly, a Michelangelesque back, a dark profile under short hair, 
two arms full of muscle: it looks like the statue of a baroque fountain. 
Hidden under those pectorals, under those biceps, as small as a snail, there 
is a pale German girl. They talk about her in a low voice, a breath of her, he 
shakes her hand with hers, and every now and then he kisses her wrist. 
They are there, on the fly, outside of space and time. Around them, two 
other young men, two other German girls, slutty. A sailing boat arrives, 
with two crawling lifeguards with big bellies, and many elderly German 
women disembark to the sound of a small radio held in their hands. The 
lifeguards act gallant, with visors over their eyes and greasy hair. 


A lifeguard insists on an ugly, unhappy and laughing German 
woman, to repeat a phrase that must have symbolic meanings, like 
Proust's «making cattleya»: «So, eat frogs this evening? Eating 
frogs?” «Yes, yes, yes, yes» says the German, with a terrible smile, 
and signaling him to be quiet, otherwise she will vomit. And she 
goes, ducking on the beach with her fellow soldiers. Even the little 
German woman hugged comes out from under the roof of the 
muscles of the scoundrel copied from the Sistine Chapel: she is hard, 
contemptuous. She puts on her clogs. He gets up quickly. Ouch. So 
he appears fat and short. From a river statue it becomes a cap. She 
leaves, along the beach, among the chaos of flies, umbrellas, 
deckchairs, legs. And he's behind, like an old ant. He takes her hand, 
pleading, intense. “When will we see you?” he asks her. And with 
this he puts his conscience at ease. She simple, dry: «Tomorrow». 
"Tomorrow!" he adds, mortified, exhausted by passion. She 
disappears. This too is done. The conqueror, almost with relief, goes 
towards his companions, and together they move away along the 


beach, slowly, silent, grinning, with a tired step, looking around, 
searching, among the endless number of women. 


Now the beaches of my childhood and adolescence begin: they will no 
longer be discovered, but verified. 

I went on holiday to Riccione when I was in high school. Arrival: I 
hardly recognize anything anymore. The nouvelle vague of bathers and 
industrialists has given the beach a new violence, a new meaning, in which 
the young people of today triumph, who know everything about the new. 

The central alley, with its two rows of green trees, its proto-twentieth- 
century narrowness, its bars packed like armies lined up, has remained more 
or less the same. I sit at a table and, after many years of not doing so, I have 
an ice cream. 

Then, when, with intimate joy, I ate ice cream every day, everything here 
was more absolute and more eternal. The days were very long, entities 
endowed with true value and true duration: the holiday period was a period 
of life. What happened was always a message, or had a pure and full 
meaning. In Riccione I had my first little adventure, so out of fashion. I still 
have the photograph at home. She was a student dancer, my age, fourteen, 
fifteen. She was on holiday with the school, that is, with a dozen other 
classmates, cute and adventurous like her. In the photograph, she is standing 
on the seat of a dry sailing boat: she is in a bathing suit and is leaning with 
one arm raised on the mast: her legs are held together, in an elegant 
position, and on her head she has a white cap with a visor , as an old sea 
dog. We spoke, but very little, on the beach: she, of course, bolder than me, 
under the distant eyes of her companions. She left suddenly after two or 
three days. I was eating in the garden of the pension: I was eating almost 
with anger, for the intimate satisfaction - of which I still have a perfect 
memory - filling myself with the sweet milky coffee, the jam, the butter 
from the pension: and here a carriage passes. It's full of girls: all the 
dancers, packed into that little space. They see me: it's just one scream. I go 
out onto the street, onto the driveway illuminated by the morning August 
sun: everyone waves their arms towards me, shouting: «Goodbye! 
Goodbye!" I can barely make out her, with cheerful eyes, full of dismay and 
uncertainty. 


Porto Corsini, August 


Beach for Ravenna residents only. Who arrive at their establishments, 
against the sea of lacquer, on the lime beach. 

The port channel reaches into the middle of the sea, with two thin arms 
of boulders. 

Here the rabble from the suburbs, from the countryside, from the 
proletariat who work on the factories that ENI has built along the canal 
from Ravenna to here, almost new cathedrals, new Sant'Apollinari, rages. 

Never seen such crudeness and violence. Ravenna, an island, a marginal 
and therefore conservative area. Byzantines? Goths? These young people, 
small in skull, big in jaw, with noses, are wild. They just jump in and out of 
the canal, with animal screams. 

Two of them, on the boulders, chasing each other, spit on each other, as a 
joke, screaming and shouting at the top of their lungs "Sumer, sumer!" 
(donkey). Down in the canal, three young people launch their sailing boat, 
for fun, against those who are swimming: stuff that leaves them dry, that 
crushes their skulls. 


Towards Chioggia, August 


I have to tell the truth: after Ancona the "natural beauty" ends (I mean along 
the sea). The last remnant of the great Italian, southern, Apennine beauty - 
the Marche hills - suddenly flattens out, disappears. They survive deaf, 
dusty hills, behind deconsecrated pine forests, plague. The practical trumps 
everything: the beach becomes functional: bathing in water and sun, 
comforted by the presence of a powerful organisation. What am I doing 
here? Hundreds of thousands of bourgeois people take my breath away: 
they are the masters. On the beaches of Romagna, silence is beautiful (for 
these days of August): you will have to come there with Fellini, in winter. 

But, after Porto Corsini: Beauty returns. And then, racing in the car, up 
towards Chioggia, becomes a real, exhilarating adventure, for the eyes, for 
the heart. 


Here, around the Po delta, man seems to have won: but his victory is 
precarious and difficult. The swamp, imprisoned, repressed, shines through 
everywhere, spreading its deep, virgin, wild, Nordic melancholy into the air. 

Everything is impregnated with fresh, stale water: the boundless 
expanses of meadows, the high banks on the canals, the corroded thickets, 
the rows of poplars: everything is bound, kneaded, melted, by a hand of 
grey, by a tone of supreme , humble melancholy. 

It is the Romanesque style of Pomposa that still dominates the beaches, 
Volano, the Lido degli Estensi, the stupendous Mesola. 

Chioggia is the worthy clause of this journey on the delta: out of space 
and time, rough Venice without history, pure cast of pure beauty, it is as if 
on the top of a hieroglyph, on the extremity of a geographical dream, rural, 
lagoonal and marine: where you can escape, evade all your duties, treat 
yourself, among a happy people, to a pure holiday. 


Venice, August 


After a flight along the long runways on the banks, high above the greenest, 
most melancholy, severe Italian countryside, along the lagoons, I arrive at 
the chaos of Mestre. I look for a hotel, I settle in, I resume my journey 
towards Venice, across the bridge marked by thousands of headlights. There 
is no room in Piazzale Roma, it is full of foreign cars. Finally I take the 
motorboat and disembark in Piazza San Marco. 

First of all, mechanically, I take a newspaper, «Venezia Sera»: well, on 
the front page there is a gigantic headline: «Is the lido doomed?», and then 
immediately below: «Two blonde guinea pigs in Piazza San Marco»: yes 
It's about two German women who had the task of attracting young Italian 
men to be photographed as "parrots" for a German newspaper report. 

I look around with renewed interest: the square is the same as usual, the 
usual large lounge with the usual boring little bands, playing pompous light 
music: the foreigners crowd around. I go to the restaurant, nearby, where I 
always used to go. The owner, a cultured young man, even too cultured 
(and in fact the walls are covered with the most refined and current 
paintings on the market), immediately tells me: «Oh yes, I'm sorry to say it, 


but I've become almost xenophobic! The foreigners who came to Venice 
this year are all ugly, unpleasant, rude people..." At a table there, with their 
sharp Venetian faces, there are two famous painters, Santomaso and 
Turcato. Speaking to him is like lighting a fuse. Santomaso pressed on, 
amused: «I have never taken a bath this year, except at the Acque Albule, in 
Rome!» «As for me — Turcato began — I prefer the beaches of the South. 
The Adriatic, in summer, has the color of raincoats.» 

«As far as the Lido is concerned — says Santomaso, as confidently as he 
was tracing an elegant line on the canvas — the situation is dramatic: you 
can't stay on the beach after half past seven, and you can't go out onto the 
street in your panties. You can't even go and buy an ice cream." 

And Turcato, with a nose as sharp as a sword, with a Levantine smile: «I 
heard that I swim naked, nothing!» 

Santomaso continues to trace his elegant lines: «And the casino scandal? 
With the families of the croupiers who went to beat pipes and pots to make 
confusion for the scavenging croupiers?" 

I interrupt them: «And what do you think about the 'Vitality of Art’ 
exhibition? Does it bite on the summer environment?” 

«Aaaaah — says Santomaso — hot topic... It is, let's say, the exhibition of 
the teddy-boys of painting...» And he immediately avoids the hot topic, 
returning to the Venetian question. He says: «We need to solve the problem 
of nightlife. Everything is silent at midnight: what does the tourist do, from 
half past seven, when they chase him away from the beach, to the time 
when he gets sleepy?" 


And Turcato: «There are only two disgusting places where you pay 
ten thousand lire for nothing». 

Santomaso does not allow his object to breathe: «They have made 
a big mistake, that of encouraging mass tourism. In platoons how do 
you enjoy the city. The equipment here is for elite tourism. 
Everything is expensive..." 

"Dear?" I ask. 

«Think — Turcato tells me — about how much an ordinary tourist 
has to spend from the first moment he arrives at the station with his 
luggage and three children, just to go to the hotel». «However — he 
continues — I do not agree with Santomaso that tourism here must 
necessarily be aristocratic. The mistake instead was that of not being 


well equipped for mass tourism. I would entrust the organization to 
the French, who do these things so well." 

«We are under a commissioner regime — adds Santomaso with 
ancient bitterness — and we lack any imagination and any impetus to 
resolve these urgent problems. It is believed that everything 
continues to work on its own, as in the times of Queen Margherita.» 

The next day I go straight to the Lido to check. But it's raining. 
There isn't a dog on the gray Excelsior beach. 


From Venice to Trieste, August 


Now I'm at home, I think, the arc of the Adriatic from Venice to Trieste is 
the southern border of my early youth: everything is seen, everything is in 
my memories. 

Instead it is the most unexpected part of my journey: not only do I no 
longer recognize anything (and only eight, nine years have passed), but I 
am actually in a foreign land. Bilingualism is reversed: «Maister — 
lifeguard». The official language is German; the beaches are the beaches of 
Germany and Austria. Here we can say that we are truly in Europe: and just 
a few years ago, this was one of the most provincial and archaic parts of the 
peninsula. 

Jesolo didn't exist: I remember that it was just starting to be talked about 
in the newspapers as a project. Now it is a huge beach, to compete with the 
Lido, organized like an American beach, a pure seaside town which in 
winter must be more deserted and abandoned than Timbuktu, a ghost town. 
Cottages, cottages and cottages, pensions, pensions and pensions: the small 
bourgeoisie of Treviso and the German one literally cram together, in a 
deafening concert of hooves. Yet there is something mysteriously, 
hopelessly sweet in Jesolo. Things? Green: but not of pines or olive trees or 
palms. Of poplars, of corn: and of lettuce, that little Venetian lettuce that 
delicately covers the well-shaved slopes, under the shade of the hazelnut 
and elderberry hedges. 

Caorle existed: it was the little beach, imagine, of Portogruaro, San Vito 
al Tagliamento and Casarsa... Now it is the beach of Vienna, of Munich, of 


Ulma. Out of three four thousand natives, and one thousand, two thousand 
Venetian holidaymakers, there are eight thousand Germans. 

It was one of the most beautiful countries in the world: I swear. Lost 
beyond the reclamations without bridges, canals and lagoons, which were 
crossed on very slow rafts, no one knew it: and it had remained hidden for 
centuries, a strange, sweet monster. The houses were painted in bright and 
pure colors: red, blue, black, green. The interiors were as perfect as 
precious stones: all crystals and lace. And outside, on the streets, beautiful, 
bronze girls with long earrings were arranging the nets or making coral 
necklaces. In the Romanesque cathedral, the only gravestones were written 
in Greek characters. It was not a Venetian city, nor an Italian one. The 
people, of a coral, gypsy beauty, were the rudest and kindest I have ever 
met. I remember that a boy, sitting on the old rampart overlooking the sea, 
feeling the wind, told me: "This is the burignolo..." And I said: "Where does 
it come from?" “From the beginning of the world.” 

Now... who is that idiot, criminal who allowed all the houses to be 
plastered again, with the color of children's poop? With the atrocious pinks 
and yellows of eternal bourgeois stupidity? Where did the girls with 
earrings disappear, not from nine centuries, but from nine years ago? Where 
are the sailors with the crests of hair spreading from the low forehead to the 
long nape? 

Squalid, sad guesthouses, in crowds, along a new seafront that still 
smells of fresh lime, have suffocated the ancient town, a monster of colorful 


purity. 


A flood of ugly Germans and annoying young men from the 
hinterland overwhelms everything. 

And listen, listen to this. There is a dance party, in a place with a 
French name, where the election of Mister 1959 is announced. We 
don't miss it, oh no. I'm not a nostalgic defeatist. Here is the round 
building, with a hall that looks like a village station waiting room, 
despite its pretensions. Here is the garden, round, with plants and 
fake rocks. The audience dancing. The beautiful girls and the 
handsome young men. 

His two hours pass, and finally the moment of emotion: on the 
microphone a balding Venetian announces that the Mister is about to 
be elected: laughter and Venetian jokes among the young men (there 


are none Germans). And meanwhile he lists the jury, four ladies and 
young ladies, half of whom are from the surrounding area, the other 
half are German (almost all of them are called Edith), and two men, 
a lawyer (my old friend, from San Vito) and a gentleman who is 
whispered to be a distant relative of the Roncalli. 

Briefly: some girls make a first choice of about twenty young 
men: a blond dressed in white with dreamy eyes, a tall dark-haired 
man with lots of hair ("He's going to the barber! - they shout at him. 
- Can you borrow a hundred francs?") , someone who looks like 
Jerry Lewis, whose forte is rock and roll, etc. There is also a fat man, 
already half balding, with a face with the red knobs of an Alpine 
soldier, without a jacket and without a shirt, with only a sweater on 
his hairy fat. He is the Count of Pulfero, and everywhere great 
ovations: «Maybe count, come on count!» 

Half a dozen are chosen, including the Count of Pulfero (who is 
repeating his fourth year of accounting for the fourth time, and who 
cannot resist the rhetoric of wine: «Un goto de vin!» he shouts 
towards the bar). 

I attend the selection, which also consists of a series of questions 
to the candidates: often scabrous questions, to which they respond 
boldly, like Venetian jokers. The German girls are cold and severe: 
well done! The Italians, on the other hand, are soft and servile. 
Practically the choice was already preordained: the count wins. 

When, in the waiting dance hall, the announcer, half drunk, 
stumbling, coarse, biased: big boos. But he undeterred announces: 
«Now the count will perform a dance number!» And the count, with 
the winner's crown (made of I don't know what vegetable) on his 
head, starts dancing. «The hip thrust, count!» they shout at him. And 
he makes the move. But Jerry Lewis, with a swarm of friends, 
intervenes and dances splendidly as agile as a monkey, amidst the 
enthusiasm of those present; one bursts onto the dance floor and 
throws his jacket under his feet. 

The announcer, drunk from the count's cognac, then shouts into 
the microphone that the count will sing: and the count goes to the 
microphone and sings, in a feeble, parable voice, "As before, more 
than before". By now the public has understood that the thing was to 
be laughed at, and laughs. «Come on Yumbo!» they shout to the 


witty count. He, with the bronze face of the eternally failed student, 
and of the Pordenone viveur, of the Alpine future, won, and now he 
triumphs. 


I go out along the new seafront of Caorle (the cathedral of Caorle, down 
there on the tip, under the stars, seems thousands of kilometers away), I 
have a lump in my throat. 

In Lignano the Friulians made a great organizational effort: there too, as 
in Jesolo, everything arose from nothing. But I must say, with truly 
respectable results. The architecture of the villas is dignified and polite, 
there is a lot of space: and the air you breathe is truly worthy of a small 
Americanising European beach. 

On the road to Grado, I stop with my old Zigaina, to eat in one of the 
most inviting places in Italy: and this is said for a future tour of Mario 
Soldati... 


Finally some real, civil, human peace. The nineteenth-century manor 
house, the small, unpretentious and elegant park, the coolness, the 
shade, the flowers. It is not a real restaurant, but a private home, 
where a lady cultivates the hobby of good cooking. Exquisite fish, 
delicious guinea fowl, ancient polenta, delicious, genuine wine from 
the Friulian countryside. For each fragment of my long journey I 
have indicated my favorite places: I will do it again this time: 
Brindisi, Chioggia and here. 

Grado is a stone's throw away, just beyond Aquileia, beyond the 
new thin bridge, flat between the flat islands, the flat lagoon water. 
The grey-blue of its sky and the green of its Friulian trees, the muted 
vermilion and cobalt of its marina, and the gold of the hair of its 
youth, make it a place of the soul. 


Trieste, August 


I had never been to the outskirts of Trieste which lies on the road to Istria 
and Pula. Today is a day of celebration. The large streets, the large popular 


buildings, against a circle of sad, dark, shapeless hills, are invaded by white 
Sunday fever. Everyone is running, no one knows where: everything is 
crowded, and everything is at the same time empty. It's bad. The sky is 
white, bad. There is something desperate in this artificial race of mine, 
against the current. No one takes the road to Pula except me. 

Trieste ends, with the last construction sites of the port, the last 
buildings, against those sad smoky hills, against the white curtain of the 
sky. 

Every now and then, along the road that runs along the sea, in an 
uninterrupted series of groups of houses, of impassable walls, there is a 
beach, with families, and the eternal smile of triumphant youth. A brief 
desolate tingle. 

I pass through Muggia, with its small port that reproduces that of Trieste 
on a small scale, that of Grado on a sad scale. Other shallows, short colored 
beaches, beyond hard shoulders. 

And here is Lazzaretto, the last Italian beach. 

It's incredible: here Italy has one last glimpse, it's Italy as I hadn't seen it 
for hundreds of kilometres. 

Refugee underclass? Southern colony? 

Depressed area of the miserable Trieste hinterland? But it's a fact: the 
short beach of Lazzaretto could be in Calabria. An incredible amount of 
people, due to the narrowness of the small inlet, crowd together on a circle 
of muddy stones, dirty stones, under mangy trees and poor lawns. In the 
centre, a small stream which is a drain flows into the sea in a clearing of 
sordid sand. A little further on, the border posts, with the guards' closet. 

Beyond the border we no longer see a soul: the Yugoslav territory seems 
uninhabited. There is no longer a bather, a house. There is no more sun: and 
in fact, between two sad humps of wooded hills, a storm is coming: a dark 
blue cloud. Is there no mid-August holiday in Yugoslavia? Isn't there 
summer? 

I approach the last swimmers of our last beach. It is a small group of 
twenty-five year olds, men and women, sitting on the stones of the mouth of 
the drain. They're not ugly, they're not beautiful. They look like employees. 
They enjoy their holiday, with due laziness, due unscrupulousness. I hear 
the humble, lost voices of the group. One says: «Presteme el petine!» 

The young man who is combing his straight black hair says idly: 
"Speta!" 


Two, nearby, are embracing on a yellowish boulder. He pinches her on 
the back, and says, "Young man!" And she pinches him back. Another 
couple comes walking through the shallow water. A voice rises, addressing 
them, in the dull air: «Where did you come from?» «From that boat did you 
leave?» urges another, voiceless. And the first, insistent, bored, pleasure- 
loving: «I'd like to ask you a little, that's it!» 

On the poor voices, on the poor little beach, the storm casts a light, 
whitish shadow. Here Italy ends, summer ends. 


(1959) 


APPENDIX 


A letter about Calabria 


«Here, at an expanse of yellow dunes, in a sort of plateau, Cutro. I see it 
while running in the car: but it is the place that impresses me most of the 
whole long journey. It is, truly, the country of bandits, as seen in certain 
westerns." These are Pasolini's words which, after the publication of his 
reportage in «Successo», raised protests and indignation from the Calabrian 
press and Cutro's administration. On 27 October, «Paese Sera» published 
the letter that Pasolini wrote to the editor of the newspaper to intervene on 
the subject. 


Dear director, 


with a little delay, perhaps, I would like to explain myself and vent in the 
columns of your newspaper. I have here, only now, under my eyes some 
Calabrian papers about which I had been given a vague alarm: and about 
which I am the object of profound indignation. I acted like the ostrich: I 
didn't want to know more. But now those newspapers physically landed in 
front of me: and I had to pull my head out of the sand. Nothing serious: I've 
been through much worse in this literary year. Once again I am declared an 
enemy of the homeland: this time because I called the Calabrians "bandits". 

Actually, things are like this: this summer I took a tour of the Italian 
beaches, from Ventimiglia to Trieste, on behalf of the «Successo» 
magazine, and here, in three installments, I published my impressions. A 
very small, shorthand Reisebilder: in which I went no further than the first 
cut. Among the other beaches I saw the Calabrian ones: stupendous on the 
Tyrrhenian side, especially up to Maratea (and I wrote it: stupendous); 
enchanted in the western part of the Ionian Sea (and I wrote this too); 
terrible in the Cutro area. Tremendous not as beaches, but as places 
belonging to one of the most depressed of Italian depressed areas. In a 


forum like that of «Successo», I couldn't address the matter in sociological 
terms, or even truly literary ones: and so I joked a bit, linguistically, as in all 
the rest of my report. 

By saying that the Cutro area is the one that impressed me most of my 
entire trip, I told the truth: then calling it the area of "bandits", I used the 
word: 1) in its etymology; 2) in the meaning it has in western films, 1.e. in a 
purely colouristic meaning; 3) with deep sympathy. Since I was a child, I 
have always supported the bandits against the policemen: let alone in this 
case. 

Now, unfortunately, some people pretended to be offended by these 
innocent words of mine: I don't know why they pretended to be offended: 
for reasons of electoral tactics, I suppose. They will have needed to halo, in 
the days when the Russians go to the moon, the light of defenders of the 
homeland and of tradition. The first to raise the banner of sacred 
indignation was an honorable Christian Democrat (a La _ Russa): 
immediately other people, perhaps in good faith, became indignant. 

This is how pretexts, political speculations, theological grudges are 
created, and perhaps they arm their hands as well as their mouths. A wave 
of indignation against me swept through Calabrian journalism. On the front 
page, in three columns, perhaps small columns, the local vestals hurled 
neoclassical insults against my neorealistic person. They take it out on my 
adjectives: for example, against the trio of adjectives that in my mind 
accompanies the Ionian: "enemy, foreigner and seductive". I admit that the 
three adjectives are not a great thing stylistically, that they are taken away a 
bit from the ron ron rondista (it was the first linguistic material that came to 
hand to express myself in an unusual journalistic way for me): I admit 
everything. But that, mutilated of a horn, ("seductive") and reduced to the 
stump "enemy and foreigner", they are thrown at me with the accusation of 
not feeling the greatness of Magna Graecia, is too much. 

But let's try to see more inside. In this little controversy, the Calabrian 
Christian Democratic leaders confirm all the bad things that can be said 
about them. For different reasons: 1) with malice worthy of the Mirror's 
worst journalist, they create, by falsifying, a pretext; 2) they pretend to feel 
real warmth and indignation against this false object, which in reality is 
nothing more than an act of cold political tactics; 3) they adopt as the most 
effective oratory argument the appeal to tradition, to a dead and buried, 
purely archaeological tradition, exactly as the fascists did with ancient 


Rome (I would like to add, in this regard, that in these very days I begin the 
translation of the 'Orestiade, which Gassman will perform in the Greek 
theaters of the South: and I have been working on the translation of the 
Aeneid for some time: so tell me that I don't love classicism...); 4) they 
avoid the real problems, diverting public interest towards folkloric 
nonsense, hypocritically exploiting the naive passion of simple Calabrians; 
5) they don't want to admit that in reality there are "bandits" in Calabria. 
And let's clarify this story of the "bandits". 

First of all, in Cutro, let it be clear, before any further consideration, 
forty percent of the population was deprived of the right to vote because 
they were convicted of theft: this theft consists, then, in having collected 
wood in the woods of the baron's estate Luigi Barracco. Now I would like 
to know what else these poor people are if not "banished" from Italian 
society, which is on the side of the baron and his political servants. 

Of course, the historical point of view of Catholics is discouraging: 
looking at things sub specie aeternitatis, it is clear that Magna Graecia and 
the Segni government date back to more or less the same years. Every 
historical abuse is possible in the face of metahistory. I don't know if La 
Russa is even aware of these minimal methodological problems. However, 
it is certain that, as well as Christian piety, he totally lacks that historicist 
sense without which it is impossible to live as civilized men. If he owned it, 
he would know that the history of his Calabria necessarily involves 
banditry: if for two millennia it has been a dominated, undergoverned, 
depressed land. Paternalism and tyranny, from the Byzantines to the 
Spanish, from the Bourbons to the fascists, what else could they produce if 
not a population in whose social characteristics a painful backwardness and 
a proud spirit of revolt are mixed? And precisely for this reason we cannot 
not love her, not all be on her side, not oppose with all the strength of heart 
and reason those who want to perpetuate this state of things, ignoring them, 
silencing them, mystifying them. 

Precisely in these days marks the anniversary - the tenth - of the events 
in Melissa: the work of the people. 

There were the seeds for the rebirth of Calabria and the South: the La 
Russas contributed, slavishly, to the action, fortunately in vain, which 
aimed to dry them up. And now they are indignant if someone tells the 
truth: in Calabria there is misery, pain, anger: we live on another cultural 
level: I wrote it and I repeat it. And all of this is the fault of the dominant 


classes who have succeeded one another in torturing this poor land: and to 
which must be added the new conformist and hypocritical Christian 
Democratic bourgeoisie. 

As for me, I can be accused of anything other than not being on the side 
of the people: my first novel, unpublished, from 1949, is about Friulian 
laborers and the Lodo De Gasperi: since then I have written nothing but 
problems that they concern the poor, proletarian and sub-proletarian classes. 
If I had to say which poem is dearest to me in my volume Le ceneri di 
Gramsci, in addition to the one that gives the book its title, I would 
certainly say La Terra di Lavoro, which concerns precisely the South and its 
miserable and abandoned populations. 

Moreover, since 1949, in a group of incomplete and unpublished poems, 
which were to be entitled I cantari by Germani Bruno (a young speaker of 
the Friulian Unita), I wrote, precisely in relation to Melissa, these verses 
(which I do not consider good , but certainly significant as regards my 
opinions and my political position). At the risk of appearing presumptuous, 
dear director, I would like to report them below: 


There is a poem, about this Unity, 

many words in a row like herbs in a clod, 
guys, that poet must have been so happy 
when he cried 

for the Calabrian laborers. 

Like us in the little bird, 

Don't worry, we're waiting for the birds 
and then laughing we crush his head, 

that poet must have been so calm, 

a young man as calm as an old man, 

and he spoke as if speaking to good spirits 
to half-asleep boys and old men, 

he spoke as if he had a mouth in the sky 
and a mouth on this earth, 

his words said... 

that the farmer «had deposed 

the anger at the bottom of the sea!» that the 
«His smile was like a landscape 

that slipped on muddy lips"... 


Poor dead people of Calabria, ah damn 

who massacred you 

because we too, kids from Veneto, 

perhaps we do not have "diamond limbs" 

and "wild melancholy"? We are not 

«crossed by lightning and drenched in blue»? 
You tell him «Rest», «Sleep», why 

ah what a pain, comrades!, why 

those dead walk across the sunny fields, 

into the future, 

in the dawn that no longer knows how to play the Ave... 
You tell him, poet, that you don't want it 

hide behind closed eyes, 

look, look carefully, 

we are those dead still alive 

when they were fifteen 

and poverty pushes us too, ours 

singing, like that of those poor mutes over there... 


Pier Paolo Pasolini 
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